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You can help your Uncle Sam 
Win the War | 






Save your Quarters 
Buy War Savings Stamps 






BOSTON -NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
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AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS MEETS AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
FEBRUARY 25 TO MARCH 2, 1918 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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If Teaching Reading in DRAMATIC READERS | % 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the vol 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 














The 

















SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS Ill. Hop o' My Thumb — Tom 
3 VOLS. Thumb 
I. The Little Red Hen Fresh surprises await progress of reader Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven ‘sa. 
Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to "0m end to end of book. Wonderful Cats 
close of the book. A Dialogue Primer — First Year ] 
IV. Jack the Giant Killer Edited, with additions, by JoHN RusKIN. t | 




















Original, ingenious is the author’s method] ,Abounding life in the pictures quite as , | 
in handling this old story for the profit and pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence es | 
delight of the young. . the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, bg | 
Cloth. Each, 20 cents. the cats and the mice. ; Be 

‘4 Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. : j 

H ! 
FOLK LORE PRIMERS Little Plays for Little Players ty 
For First or Second Years || 

4 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHApwIckK. } 
The dramatic form of Childhood reading, . 


now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 
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II. The Three Pigs 

The kind of reading that takes with children 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 








Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 


= aa, | Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
I. The Cat School (European Folk- Stee Gesned os Mitek Ganee 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 


lore Story) 


tion, and fun. Quite new to American children, This is a book for Youngest Readers. but 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents.| quite as pleasing and instructive for botks old 


and young. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS II. The Nixie Well —The Goat] ,,, msc cishteen, Dialogue Stories arg full of 


Cen geneee eee 


the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 

NN . . a . . 7 
if 3 VOLS. and the Troll which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
it I. The Three Kittens and Chicken Not the tame made-up stories of the common description and dramatization. 
ah Little primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- They are all brimming over with helpful 
iF : ; : tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. suggestions for social betterment among the 
At | A classic basis from which the vocabulary 


‘ ; ittle folks. alle comatitute on encalic 
12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. little folks, and really constitute an excellent 


is progressively evolved. series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 


~ae bs OG 








unusually fine drill in oral expression. j It 
; II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven In Mythland Vol. I Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. } 
i‘ Kids By M. Heten Beckwitu. Little Dial for Little Folk ’ 
on : *ullv illustr: arse tvpe 1ttie 1alo or OIKS 
[The wonderment aroused and kept alive Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. — — q 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted For Second, Third or Fourth Years es 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, By Etta M. Powers. y 
' designed to interest and to develop a taste It is well to recognize the child’s liking for R 
for classic literature as the child matures. impersonation. These little dialogues answer ; 
Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew Very popular. admirably this demand of childhood. There i 
The text classic is happily reinforced by Cloth. Each, 40 cents. are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice > We 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. “1 this craving and rip -- a, a y 
. a ae a : ’ ; ’ or training In natural and appreciative read- ‘e 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. Pratt's Aisop’s Fables Vols. I and] ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used E 
I as plays or reading lessons. 
FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, 
. bie These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
I. — Reynard the fied that the youngest readers will find pleas-| The Land of Make-Believe 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of A : 
The cinning of Reynard and the resource- first and beginning of second year. For ge Eras Lodo Years 
» f Puss, fire > mi as scene suc- . vac “ntc ane _ ies ae cae P 
ee of I ™ = on ge as — = Cloth. Each, 40 cents. This is assuredly “A World for Little Ae 
toil BSCERS. OUCH FCRGENG 1S FeCHCm, BC tors,’ who, both in reading and acting, im- 
" Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha | eronate the characters of the story and the 
: Teeny lay, < s readily c ‘ 
Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk ; Colored illustrations. 132 PP- worst ills to which the reading class is heir. TH 
Di d d Toad SI Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds I 
lamon S an oads — SIe€ep- ranged for young readers. It is particularly}of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
ing Beauty happy in its combination of prose narra-| Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- tive and the original poem. each treated first as a story and then as a play 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. Cloth. Each, 40 cents. Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 4@ cents. 
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We do not desire to add to our circu- 
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GRAMMAR GRADE 
TEACHERS! 


WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF 
YOUR WORK? 


POPULAR EDUCATOR 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Popular Educator, since it was 
first issued in 1882, has con- 
tinued to serve grammar school 








teachers. Other magazines 

- have come and 

[ p -——, | gone, or have 
= | | changed their 
“titan | policy to suit 


the exigency of 
ANDARD CLASSIC =ss| the moment but 
w| | the Popular 

| | Educator has 
: =| | remained true 
<--_- “sr—la@ to its first 
car Sno] ] friends, the 
grammar teach- 
ers. It has 
resisted the 
lure of spectacular features, of 
posing as a farmer’s guide, or 
an authority on short cuts to 
success, or a receipt book 
for the Diet Kitchen, or a 
purveyor of art prints, or a rival 
of the popular magazines whose 
wider circulation enables them 
to embellish their pages with 
famous names. It has re- 
sisted the temptation to give 
more and more space to the 
special subjects which now 
crowd the curriculum, many of 
which can be taught success- 
fully only by specialists. 











It is the quiet and unassuming 
teachers who have really molded 
the minds and characters of our 
children, and it is their friend- 
ship which has enabled us to 
remain steadfast to our policy 
for these many years. 


lation list by blazoning big fea- 
tures and stampeding people 
into subscribing: but we point 
with pride to our long record 
of honest and single minded 
service in behalf of the gram- 
mar teachers. If you are such 
a teacher, you belong in our 
circle of friends and on our 
subscription list. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
TEACHERS OF GRAM- 
MAR GRADES 


Send for sample copy to nearest office 


POPULAR EDUCATOR CO. 


Boston New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 





A REPUBLIC'S CHIEF BUSINESS IS-EDUCATION | 
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LOOK FOR ONE OF THESE 
BLANKS IN THIS ISSUE 





FEBRUARY ISSUE 


RiMITTANCES — Checks, drafts, and money 
orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company. As an 
acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
on the label of the jrst or second paper you 
receive aftes you remit will be changed. If 
Special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cent 
stamp for postage. 


OFFICES 
BOSTON 50 BromFiELD STREET 
CHICAGO 2457-2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
NEW YORK IS E. 17TH Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market STREET 
CANADA McCLetianp & GoopcHILp, 
BOOKSELLERS, 266 Kinc Street West, 
TORONTO 
AUSTRALIA EpwcATIONAL SUPPLY 
Company, 227 Litr_e Cortins STREET, 
MELBOURNE 


Published Monthly, 
inclusive 

Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- 
Class matter 

Subscriptions, $2.00 per 
copies, 25 cents 

Copyright, 1918, by Primary Epucation 
COMPANY 


September to June, 


year. Single 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The “Lucky” Teacher .......... vee. we 
The Parent-Teacher Club .. 76 
Talks to Children on Music Apprec iation 77 


The Red, the White, the Blue (Song) . 78 
Work the Schools M: ’ 2 ee 79 
A Study in Elementary Liter sture for 
Kindergarten or First Grade .. 80 
Hallowed Ground (Poem) ....... . 81 
Where Our Food o— From ....... S2 
Writing for Little Folks ............ S4 
3 eee eee 87 


Teaching Civics and Making Citizens in 


oe ae ee SS 
Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher .. . . 90 
A Year With the Fables VI ...... ... 98 
February Blackboard Border ...... 96 
TUE, odds we scowvanaces vanes, Tae 
Schoolroom Decoration VI...... ; . 
Using the Sand-table Effectively VII... 99 
Suggestions for a Patriotic Celebration . 100 
be eee Crees 101 
A Fascinating Exhibition of Pictures s by 

French School Children .. 102 
Making a Game of Geography... . ... 10 
Plays for Little Children VI ...... 106 
A Boy’s Flag (Poem) .......... sis’ ae 
February Games .......... Se: 
CE peck staukweewe' 110 
The Clearing Minuet ............. . 1 
Nephew David VI ...........:... .- 112 
RR rr orc 114 
Seasonal Programs VI............. .. 118 
Bonme Fiags (Song) .......002ss0008. 122 
The House Wonderful ................ 126 
A Letter from the Junior Red Cross .... 128 


Nowhere else will you find such interesting, 
helpful, enthusiastic, live discussions of the 
subjects vitally important to teachers as in 
Primary Epucation. No detail of work is 
too small to receive careful consideration, and 
no schoolroom problem is so big but that some 
of our big educators can throw some light on 
it for us. And our contributors number many 
of the really big people who are among the 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION 
REMITTANCE BLANK 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
CATE 2 2. hy 








PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 
60 BROMFIELO STREET, BOSTON 


GENTLEMEN: ENCLOSEO HEREWITH 1S T 
FOR MY OVERDUE SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT 


wO DOLLARS 


NAME 
CITY OR TOWN 
STREET OF R.F.0. 


STATE 














If your subscription is in ar- 
rears, you will find a large 
blank enclosed in this issue 
similar to the above re- 
duced facsimile. It is to 
remind you that payment 
is overdue, and that 
you should fill in the blank 
and make your remittance 
promptly. 


The abnormal conditions oc- 
casioned by the war, and 
the great increase in the 
price of materials and labor 
employed in the making 
of magazines, as well as 
the further increase of 
fifty per cent in postage, 
make it necessary for us to 
request our subscribers to 
whom we have extended 
credit to use this blank 
and not depend upon need- 
less bills and letters. 


The figures on the address label 
on this issue or on the 
wrapper in which it was 
enclosed will inform you 
up to what month your 
subscription is paid: thus 
9-17 would mean your sub- 
scription is paid to Sep- 
tember 1917; 10-17 would 
mean it is paid to October 
1917, etc. 


LOOK FOR THIS BLANK 
IN THIS ISSUE 














dominant forces in the educational world. 
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Here is your opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guaranteed not to 
fade. Or if you prefer you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff 
with gilded spear head. 










































Take your choice—no cost to you, by our simple plan. These flags retail everywhere at 
$7 and $8 each. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of every school in America. 
In these stirring days, when patriotism is the first lesson of every pupil, as well as of every citizen, 
no school is properly equipped that does not possess the inspiring emblem of American liberty and 
universal democracy. It will make better boys and girls. Get your flag this month. 


This is Our Simple Plan 


Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblematic Flag Buttons, which your Pupils will be 
2 glad to wear and show to their friends and neighbors. They 
readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10 cents each. 
Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want— the 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent im- 
mediately, prepaid. You have not invested one penny and 
the children are always glad to dispose of the buttons. 


Read What These Teachers Say 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured ~ J 
free flags in this way, and have expressed themselves de- 
lighted with the ease and simplicity of our plan. We have 
space to reprint only a few of the many letters received. 
Lula B. Scott, Zanesville, O., Writes: 

“We received our flag and itis fine. It is much prettier than 
we had expected. Now we would like for you to send us 20 but- 
tons as we want to get the Pencil Sharpener.” 

M, Burch, Troutdale, Ore., Writes: 

“My pupils sold the flag buttons within half an hour. Wish you 
would send 50 more for a silk flag. Please hurry the buttons along.” 
Thorna E. Gilmer, Fowler, Ill., Writes: 

“We received our pencil sharpener and flag with great pleasure. 
We were much 1 my with both of them and more so because we 
earned both of them. We always hope that you will have the 
greatest success because of your kindness to help others.” 
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The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago 
Giant) is the best on the mar- 
ket. It does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a_ sharp, rfect point 
on both hard and soft pencils. 
It saves time and schoolroom 
confusion. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils. 
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**STORY OF THE FLAG**—Send in your signed | 




































The Plan: Have your pupils coupon for buttons, remit within two weeks after receiving —-— MEET 
sell 20 Flag Buttons at 10c them, and receive free, a beautiful litle booklet entitled OTA 
each. Send the proceeds, $2.00, “ Story of the Flag.” A fine thing to read to pupils as a ~ | Hl | la Mm 
and we will send the Pencil patriotic lesson. { Hit | | | Ui 
Sharpener by return mail — pre- " ara eS ee eel =~ f i Ni Se 
oS Please use coupon at ae. Sign Your Name in Coupon and Mail it at Once * . | ‘| | MHI} | 
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THE 
JEFFERISC! 
914 Meridian % 

Anderson, Indians 
Send me Embl 
matic Flag Butto 
which my pupils will sel 
10c each. The proceeds ' 

be sent to you, and immediaté 
you will send me prepaid the 2 
or pencil sharpener checked below. 
232 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 50 buttons. 
© 5x8ft. Bunting. 50 buttons. 
(Check square for flag you want.) 
Pencil Sharpener. 20 buttons. 
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BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


Aoputetas that Tothill’s Mins game! 







pa C ne The he World operating Public Pla 

ae fact thatthe a aco len 

be produced yer use, W! ond 

safety is copied. For the most essential welfare. 

Send fer wes oe Everything for Playground Use. 
Ss. TOTHILL 








1813 Webster A Ave, Chicago, IL. 











Longfellow’s Arm-chair 


Tots Peet Suey Plyonnd Appa She Perry Pictures 


Order pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens 
NOW for FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


A Cent-and-a=Half Each 


tor 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. Size 54¢x8 

Send 30 cents for February Set of 20 pictures or 
60 cents for set of 40. Notwoalike. Size 544x5. 
Smaller. Half Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. 

[Notice that the price of the Half Cent Size has 
not been changed as yet.] 

Catalogue of 64 pages 1600 muniature illustra- 
tions, for a dime. lease do not send for the 
catalogue without enclosing the dime.) 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 

Box | Malden, Mass. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 


Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents. 


BY 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc 





BOSTON NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Unconscious but Expressive Reading by little 
Children is quickly obtainable by Using 


THE PLAY METHOD 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


For First or Second Years 
The dramatic form of Childhood reading, now so universally 
in demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. 
Pratt-Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers for a 
score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents, 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly ‘‘A World for Little Actors,” who, both in 
reading and acting, impersonate the characters of the story and 
the play, and thus readily cure so many of the worst ills to which 
the reading class is heir. 

Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 
It is well to recognize the child’s liking for impersonation. 
These little dialogues answer admirably this demand of childhood. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


DIALOGUE READER —PLAYING SCHOOL 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHaADWICK. 
This is a book for Youngest Readers, but quite as pleasing and 
instructive for both old and young. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


They are all brimming over with helpful suggestions for social 
betterment among the little folks, and really constitute an excel- 
lent series of moral lessons, and yet affording an unusually fine 
drill in oral expression. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY 
Boston New York Chicage San Francisco 








Do You Want 
Your Pupils 
to See 


the places and objects they 
study about? Doyou want 
them to visit fields, factories 
and workshops and see the 
processes described in their 
textbooks? They may do 
this rightin the schoolroom 
by means of the latest and 
most important achieve- 
ment in the science of 
graphic education — the 











834-India of tomorrow-Hardsome School- Underwood Sy stem of 
boys of Amritsar, at the Golden Temple. 
Copyright, Underwoed & Underwood Visual Instruction 


This Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in teaching 
25 different school subjects. The stereographs and slides are so 
ne mer and cross-indexed that each stereograph or slide is made 
to serve for all the school subjects for which it has teaching value. 
One thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1000 per- 
form the work of TweLtve Trwes as Many. A comprehensive 
cloth-bound TEACcHER’s MANUAL of 700 pages is furnished with 
each set. The whole work is not expensive, and is known as 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Edited by 
FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 


Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers’ College, 
lumbia University 


Send for our handsome explanatory free pamphlet and particulars 
of our free Lecture Service and Fund Raising Plans for schools. 


Underwood & Underwood 
417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. P.] New York City 
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THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By Zor MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures vin color. Vocabulary of 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


‘Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a depletion 
of the phosphates of the brain 





Conditions that weaken the brain 
force, naturally disturb the mental 
rocesses, and cause restlessness and 
oss of sleep. Such a condition is fre- 
uently the result of a depletion of 
the phosphatic salts, essential to good 
health. To replace these vital ele- 
ments of the brain and nerve tissues, 
is the mission of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, which strengthens weak 
nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
readily administered and assimilated. 
Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
drugs—free from anything harmful, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


benefits the brain by renewing 
the vital phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


346 6-16 


























Without expense to you, you may secure handsome 
U. S. Flags for your home or schoolroom, absolutely 
free and without effort. 

Upon application, we will send you 50 highly 
polished enamelled metal U. S. Flags, or Flag Bows, for 
which your pupils will find ready sale at ten cents each. 


On receipt from you of the proceeds of $5.00 we will 
at once forward you, charges prepaid, either: — 


1 only 5x8 All Sewed Cotton U.S. Flag, 
with embroidered stars 
OR 
1 only 32x48” Printed U.S. Silk Flag 


In one of President Wilson’s Flag Day Speeches 
he said:— 
“T am sorry that you do not wear a little Flag 
of the Union every day instead of some days, and 
[I can only ask you if you Jose the physical emblem 
to be sure that you wear it in your heart, and 
the heart of America shall interpret the heart of 
the world.” ’ 
Write us, advising whether you prefer U.S. Flags, or Flag 
Bows, and we will at once forward you fifty, postpaid. 


Price List on Flags mailed on request 


VICTORY FLAG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Peoples Gas Building 


122 So. Michigan Ave, Chicago 





HOLLIS DANN 
MUSIC COURSE 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR THE GRADES, 
WITH A BOOK FOR EACH YEAR 


Unique among school music courses 
in the effective way it combines the 
best features of the “‘song method”’ 
with the best features of the “‘ reading 
method.”’ 


Superior in the attention it pays to 
tone production—all the words are 
singable, and aid the cultivation of 
pure tone. 


Unequaled in its teaching of sight 
singing, and in the way in which the 
poetry accents coincide with the musi- 
cal accents. 


From the first music period of the first year 

to the graduation day from grammar grades, 

the Hollis Dann Music Course is a delight to 
both teacher and pupil. 











American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


The “Lucky” Teacher 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


E hear the words “luck,” “lucky” so often that 
/ sometimes we almost come to believe them, but 
if we look behind the words we find that the per- 


son was not lucky but plucky. The life of Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Alice Freeman Palmer, George Inness, 
— the life of any successful person — is simply an example 
of success attained by sheer grit and hard work. 

The Greeks had a saying, “Excellence is not common 
and abundant. She dwells among rocks hardly accessible 
and a man must almost wear out his heart before he can 
reach her.” 

The “lucky” people are in about every case the ones who 
dig hard and honestly. Every year one sees cases like 
the following: 

Two girls of about equal training and ability take posi- 
tions to teach lonely rural schools. The one girl feels that 
“away out here in the backwoods there is no need to be 
careful in dress, nor of having the school-room tidy and 
interesting; these children are so stupid that real effort 
would be wasted, and their parents are not worth culti- 
vating. The place is not worth much effort.” She for- 
gets that “Any job is as big as the man who holds it down,” 
or as Charles M. Schwab puts it, “There is no job too 
commonplace to express the individuality of an uncommon 
man.” 

The second girl determines to give of her very best. 
She learns to manage the stove, puts all the good house- 
keeping and brightness into her room that she can, dresses 
with care, and takes her place in the community. She 
finds the school a pleasure and is not always counting the 
days to the time that shall bring her release. In the 
spring when a neighboring city offers her promotion she is 
called “lucky girl.” 

In one of our rural districts, not a specially hard one, 
three girls coming from the same training school have re- 
signed during this, their first half year. Think of the effect 
on these girls; and the reputation they are giving their 
school. One of them, on being asked by the Superintendent 
to give her real reason for quitting, said that the Board pro- 
vided no kindling wood! In all probability she never 
asked them for it, and besides, there is a country store just 
across the street from her school where the boys could have 
gotten freely all the kindling she needed. 

It is amazing how much discomfort and poor management 
can center around the stove of a rural school. (I know the 
possibilities of some of these stoves, I was introduced to 
one at seventeen.) A girl who has been born and bred 
in a city home is not expected to know how to keep a fire; 
but she can learn. Any girl who has not the wit and the 
grit to master a stove will never be very “lucky” unless 
she changes. When Frances E. Willard taught in her 
prairie school she had trouble with her fire the first few 
days, but we do not read that she resigned. 

A certain grade of teachers think that when they gradu- 
ated from a training school they had completed their 
preparation for teaching; yet*the best normal school in 


the country will freely admit that the course is only a road 
sign, indicating in a general way the method of procedure. 
This self-satisfied attitude acts like the stopper in a bottle. 
You can throw it into the sea, but the bottle will remain 
empty —and a light weight. Compared with such a 
teacher the untrained worker who is alert, eager, and open- 
minded, is far preferable. I know a few teachers who never 
had the opportunity of a normal training, yet who by per- 
severance and faithfulness have risen until they are part 
of‘one of the finest school systems in our State. 

Several years ago one of our remote schools went begging 
for a teacher because there was no boarding place available. 
A young man of the locality, who had had no special train- 
ing and little opportunity, took the position. He had to 
work hard to get his certificate and also to learn how to teach. 
But the words that President Wilson used in speaking 
of Lincoln lose none of their dignity when applied to this 
young man: “Everything formed, informed, and trans- 
formed him.” This young teacher is eager to learn, full 
of questions, a reader and a worker. He attends summer 
school when he can, and comes a long distance to teachers’ 
meetings where he is a careful listener and always takes new 
ideas home with him. 

When a special supervisor, an impartial stranger, made 
a study of the county which contains only a few untrained 
teachers, she reported that this mountain school was the 
best all-round one-room school she had visited. Every- 
thing was neat, the school spirit was excellent, and the 
reading lesson the best conducted she had seen. This 
is the work of a teacher who has never “graduated” from 
any school, never even attended a high school, teaching in 
a very unresponsive community, where he is doing his share 
of the world’s work in a highly creditable way. 

This is by no means an argument for untrained teachers, 
but it may serve as an example for a few of them. 

I have watched with interest the progress of a girl in a 
large city system. When she began her work conditions 
were so strange, the red tape so intricate, and the life so 
hard that it took all that was in her to live through the 
first term. The second year she began looking round and 
broadening her work by taking a short course at college. 
Then she sent her roots deeper by means of another course 
and passed the examinations which brought promotion. 
She has kept up this work of self-improvement, not always 
a set course, but always some form of development, physi- 
cal or mental. This girl is by no means a grind, she dresses 
in good taste and is popular socially; she swims, she skates, 
dances, attends the opera, the art exhibits, etc. When 
in the course of promotion she was put into a position that 
was simply unendurable, what did she do? Cry? Yes, 
she did just that. She is very human and she cried all of 
one night. But she did not stop there. When her eyes 
were over the tell-tale redness she dressed with care and 
went to the offices of the powers that be. She has ab- 
solutely no influential friends to pull wires for her. The 
only wire pulling that has ever been done she did herself, 
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by giving, under all conditions, the best that in her lies. 
On her official record she has just been promoted to a very 
desirable position. I have seen her give up pleasure, com- 
fort, and rest, in order to do her work faithfully; yet the 
friends she has left behind say she is “lucky.” There is 
no record of this girl ever resigning because there was “no 
kindling wood.” 

In a town near my home lives a teacher who is always 
sighing for advancement; but when a group of her friends 
take an evening course, when they attend summer schools, 
or go ‘f institutes and lectures and listen to the program 
and really dig, she always finds an excuse for her absence; 
she likes to have her evenings at home, she has spent so 
much on clothes that she cannot afford to go to summer 
schools, etc. Yet when she sees her friends leaving her 
farther behind with each step she gives way to “idle 
wishes, vain repinings.” 

Every time a teacher or supervisor broadens her outlook 
by taking up a new phase of her work or strengthens herself 
by a more thorough study of what she already teaches, 
she adds to her professional stature and it is often that last 
inch that counts. We hear much about Mt. Washington; 
how often do people speak of Mt. Jefferson, or Mt. Madi- 
son? These are high and interesting peaks, but Mt. 
Washington is a few feet higher. 

When there is a large number of applicants for a posi- 
tion the real contest usually lies between three or four. It 
is then that the last few inches count; when the decision 
is close a small thing can swing the balance. I have known 
cases where a girl was selected because she had one more 
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course to her credit than the others had, because she had 
a pleasanter manner in the school-room, or because she 
was more neatly and carefully dressed (carefully, not ex- 
pensively. I have never known a case where a girl was 
rejected because she was poorly dressed, in the sense of in- 
expensively). Sometimes a girl “talks herself to death.” 
When the race is neck-and-neck the fact that a man is 
“always punctual,” “a good mixer,” “clean-tongued” or 
“courteous” may be the deciding factor. 

An obscure worker seldom advances by one great bound, 
but he rises as we ascend a mountain —a step at a time. 
Mrs. Willard’s advice to her children was “Enter every 
open door.” Success is the result of years of patient work; 
fame and appreciation may come over night, but they are 
only the fruition of a success founded on years of faithful 
quiet work. 

At a reunion recently a man said of one member of the 
class who had risen above his mates, “Oh, he always was a 
lucky dog! I remember when we were here, he always 
got the questions he could answer! No, usually the boy 
could answer the question he got; and if his friend could have 
seen him work until he staggered from weariness; seen 
him keep his poise and his temper when every nerve was 
crying out to relieve itself in anger, or when he walked 
the floor at midnight fighting his way through a diffi- 
culty, that friend would have seen that there was some- 
thing else involved besides luck. 

Perhaps the whole matter has best been summed up by 
Disraeli: “The great secret of success in life is to be ready 
when the opportunity comes.” 


The Parent-Teacher Club VII 


Helping to Conserve Food 


Julia G. Straub 
(Book rights reserved) 


rise in food prices and the urgent request of the 

United States Government for the conservation 

of food, offers a wonderful chance to all Parent- 
Teacher Clubs. Mothers who have no sons to give to ser- 
vice can “do their bit” by making it their business to help 
the government in its attempt to supply food enough for 
the sons of other mothers who are called upon to do a 
double bit. 

A part of the program at each regular club meeting might 
be devoted to the informal discussion of various recipes 
actually tried out by some of the club members. These 
recipes should, of course, supply appetizing substitutes for 
a meatless meal, or a wheatless dessert, etc. If there 
are no original recipes to be had among the members, then 
different ladies can volunteer to try out some that are found 
in current housekeeping magazines, and report to the club 
the results. 

If a number of original recipes can be secured, it might 
prove worth while to have a local printer put them into 
pamphlet form. The sale at a small profit would no doubt 
bring in quite a little sum which could be used in the 
financing of some charitable project of the club during the 
winter. 

Then, too, each woman should be urged to sign the card 
which makes her a member of the Food Administration. 
Women have so often been told by their men-folks, “Don’t 
sign anything!” that it may take a speech with real punch 
in it to drive home the vital facts and reasons why every 
American should pledge herself to save wheat, meat, sugar, 
and fats for the people who are dying that we may 
live. 

Club members, with some time to spare in these rushing 
days, should take it upon themselves to make calls at every 
home in the school district, urging the signing of these Food 
Conservation cards and leaving the kitchen “War Creed” 


Ts declaration of war, last spring, together with the 


card, and the splendid little pamphlet of “Ten Lessons on 
Food Conservation,” issued by the United States Food 
Administration. All effort should be made to impress the 
fact that “Food is going to win this war,” and it behooves 
every family to do its bit. 

The food, at war time prices, will naturally be a great 
problem to the poorer districts of the city, and calls will 
come, without question, to the Parent-Teacher Club of the 
school in that ward. Many clubs, foreseeing this, estab- 
lished community canning factories, where by the aid of a 
large galvanized steam canners, placed on the range in the 
Domestic Science room of the Ward School, families in the 
district canned the products of their gardens, and their 
market vegetable purchases. 

In one club, the women even pledged themselves to 
bring in the vegetables or fruit of another woman and see 
that she canned them, or, in some cases, perhaps, canned 
them for her. Thus, shiftless families were compelled 
to conserve, and busy mothers who could not leave their 
babies could get the willing help of the women at the com 
munity cannery in putting up their winter’s store. 

One club in the factory district of a city asked its friends, 
with gardens and farn.s, to donate vegetables and fruits, 
and the principal and teachers, together with some of the 
mothers, gave their time after school hours preserving 
these food products to be used later by the school in feeding 
the hungry children with soups and fruit desserts. Other 
clubs had their members donate one jar of preserve or one 
can of fruit or vegetables to the cause of the breakfastless 
child, and the good work was carried on in spite of the 
H. C. of L. 

Since the schools reach more people than perhaps any 
other agency, the Parent-Teacher Clubs ought to seize the 
opportunity to teach real patriotism and the lesson of self- 
sacrifice, which we, the unusually fortunate dwellers under 
the Stars and Stripes, have real need to learn. 
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The Typical American 


The typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, South, East, or West, 
whether scholar, professional man, merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, lives the 
life of a good citizen and a good neighbor; who believes 
loyally and with all his heart in his country’s institu- 
tions, and in the underlying principles on which these 
institutions are built; who directs both his private and 
his public life by sound principles; who cherishes high 
ideals; and who aims to train his children for a use- 
ful life and for their country’s service. 
—Nicholas Murray Butler 








Voices and Instruments 


Nore It is essential, for this lesson, that the teacher show the pupils 
pictures of the various types of musical instruments mentioned through- 
out the lesson. It will also add much to the interest of the lesson if the 
children can be shown the pictures of some famous singers. Both 
can be had in the catalogues of the large talking-machine companies, 

In the first and second lessons we talked about the com- 
poser: what he does, or expresses in his music, the materia] 
This time we shall find 
out how the music that the composer has created is con- 
veyed to us, the listeners. 

In the previous lesson we compared the composer with 
the writer, and we found that the two are very similar to each 
other in the manner of their work. But when we come to 
the means whereby the thoughts of the composer and those 


Sof the writer are transmitted to the listener and to the 


teader, we shall find a very marked difference between the 
two. The writer puts his thoughts into a book and we 
tead the book. The composer likewise puts his thoughts 
into writing, but very few of us can read his writing. It 
must be read, or interpreted, for us. This is done for us by 
people who are especially trained to read musical notation 
and to interpret the composer’s work for us. These people 
are called Musicians. Of these there are two kinds: Singers 
or Vocalists, who interpret music for us by means of the 
voice, and Instrumentalists, who interpret music for us by 
means of some musical instrument. We shall first talk 
about the different kinds of voices, and then about the 
various types of musical instruments. 

Of voices there are two general classes: Male and Fe- 
male. Each of these is furthermore divided according to 
the quality of the voice, as follows: 


| Male Voices , 
a Tenor —the highest natural male voice. 
b Bass— the lowest or deepest of male voices. 


Female Voices ; 
a Soprano —a voice of the highest pitch. 
b Alto—the lowest female voice. 


on Music Appreciation III 
Max Schoen 


Any one of these voices may be heard alone or in combina- 
tion with any one or more of the other voices. The follow- 
ing are the most usual voice combinations: 


Solo — where one voice sings alone. 

Duet — where two voices sing together, two male, fe- 
male, or mixed voices. The usual combinations here 
are: Soprano and alto; tenor and bass; soprano 
and tenor. 

3 Quartet — where four voices sing together: male, con- 
sisting of first and second tenors, first and second 
basses; female, consisting of first and second sopranos, 
first and second altos; mixed, consisting of soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass. 

4 Chorus — where any number of voices are singing to- 

gether; male, female, or mixed. 


N= 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Suggested records 
Solo 

Soprano 
Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark — Alma Gluck. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye — Mary Garden. 

Alto 
O Rest in the Lord — Julia Culp. 
Angel’s Serenade — Margaret Keyes. 

Tenor 
Silver Threads Among the Gold — John McCormack 
The Rosary — Morgan Kingston. 

Bass 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep — Stanley. 
Asleep in the Deep — Wm. McDonald. 

Duet 

Soprano and Alto 
Barcarolle, from “Tales of Hoffmann, 

Soprano and Tenor 
The Mocking Bird. 

Quartet 

Male 

Old Folks at Home. 
Sweet and Low. 
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by giving, under all conditions, the best that in her lies. 
On her official record she has just been promoted to a very 
desirable position. I have seen her give up pleasure, com- 
fort, and rest, in order to do her work faithfully; yet the 
friends she has left behind say she is “lucky.” There is 
no record of this girl ever resigning because there was “no 
kindling wood.” 

In a town near my home lives a teacher who is always 
sighing for advancement; but when a group of her friends 
take an evening course, when they attend summer schools, 
or go to institutes and lectures and listen to the program 
and really dig, she always finds an excuse for her absence; 
she likes to have her evenings at home, she has spent so 
much on clothes that she cannot afford to go to summer 
schools, etc. Yet when she sees her friends leaving her 
farther behind with each step she gives way to “idle 
wishes, vain repinings.” 

Every time a teacher or supervisor broadens her outlook 
by taking up a new phase of her work or strengthens herself 
by a more thorough study of what she already teaches, 
she adds to her professional stature and it is often that last 
inch that counts. We hear much about Mt. Washington; 
how often do people speak of Mt. Jefferson, or Mt. Madi- 
son? These are high and interesting peaks, but Mt. 
Washington is a few feet higher. 

When there is a large number of applicants for a posi- 
tion the real contest usually lies between three or four. It 
is then that the last few inches count; when the decision 
is close a small thing can swing the balance. I have known 
cases where a girl was selected because she had one more 
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course to her credit than the others had, because she had 
a pleasanter manner in the school-room, or because she 
was more neatly and carefully dressed (carefully, ‘not ex- 
pensively. I have never known a case where a girl was 
rejected because she was poorly dressed, in the sense of in- 
expensively). Sometimes a girl “talks herself to death.” 
When the race is neck-and-neck the fact that a man is 
“always punctual,” “a good mixer,” “clean-tongued” or 
“courteous” may be the deciding factor. 

An obscure worker seldom advances by one great bound, 
but he rises as we ascend a mountain — a step at a time. 
Mrs. Willard’s advice to her children was “Enter every 
open door.” Success is the result of years of patient work; 
fame and appreciation may come over night, but they are 
only the fruition of a success founded on years of faithful 
quiet work. 

At a reunion recently a man said of one member of the 
class who had risen above his mates, “Oh, he always was a 
lucky dog! I remember when we were here, he always 
got the questions he could answer! No, usually the boy 
could answer the question he got; and if his friend could have 
seen him work until he staggered from weariness; seen 
him keep his poise and his temper when every nerve was 
crying out to relieve itself in anger, or when he walked 
the floor at midnight fighting his way through a diff- 
culty, that friend would have seen that there was some- 
thing else involved besides luck. 

Perhaps the whole matter has best been summed up by 
Disraeli: “The great secret of success in life is to be ready 
when the opportunity comes.” 


The Parent-Teacher Club VII 


Helping to Conserve Food 


Julia G. Straub 
(Book rights reserved) 


rise in food prices and the urgent request of the 

United States Government for the conservation 

of food, offers a wonderful chance to all Parent- 
Teacher Clubs. Mothers who have no sons to give to ser- 
vice can “do their bit” by making it their business to help 
the government in its attempt to supply food enough for 
the sons of other mothers who are called upon to do a 
double bit. 

A part of the program at each regular club meeting might 
be devoted to the informal discussion of various recipes 
actually tried out by some of the club members. These 
recipes should, of course, supply appetizing substitutes for 
a meatless meal, or a wheatless dessert, etc. If there 
are no original recipes to be had among the members, then 
different ladies can volunteer to try out some that are found 
in current housekeeping magazines, and report to the club 
the results. 

If a number of original recipes can be secured, it might 
prove worth while to have a local printer put them into 
pamphlet form. The sale at a small profit would no doubt 
bring in quite a little sum which could be used in the 
financing of some charitable project of the club during the 
winter. 

Then, too, each woman should be urged to sign the card 
which makes her a member of the Food Administration. 
Worren have so often been told by their men-folks, ‘Don’t 
sign anything!” that it may take a speech with real punch 
in it to drive hore the vital facts and reasons why every 
American should pledge herself to save wheat, meat, sugar, 
and fats for the people who are dying that we may 
live. 

Club members, with some time to spare in these rushing 
days, should take it upon themselves to make calls at every 
home in the school district, urging the signing of these Food 
Conservation cards and leaving the kitchen “War Creed” 


T= declaration of war, last spring, together with the 


card, and the splendid little pamphlet of ‘Ten Lessons on 
Food Conservation,” issued by the United States Food 
Administration. All effort should be made to impress the 
fact that “Food is going to win this war,” and it behooves 
every family to do its bit. 

The food, at. war time prices, will naturally be a great 


problem to the poorer districts of the city, and calls will — 


come, without question, to the Parent-Teacher Club of the 
school in that ward. Many clubs, foreseeing this, estab- 
lished community canning factories, where by the aid of a 
large galvanized steam canners, placed on the range in the 
Domestic Science room of the Ward School, families in the 
district canned the products of their gardens, and their 
market vegetable purchases. 

In one club, the women even pledged themselves to 
bring in the vegetables or fruit of another woman and see 
that she canned them, or, in some cases, perhaps, canned 
them for her. Thus, shiftless families were compelled 
to conserve, and busy mothers who could not leave their 
babies could get the willing help of the women at the com- 
munity cannery in putting up their winter’s store. 

One club in the factory district of a city asked its friends, 
with gardens and farn.s, to donate vegetables and fruits, 
and the principal and teachers, together with some of the 
mothers, gave their time after school hours preserving 
these food products to be used later by the school in feeding 
the hungry children with soups and fruit desserts. Other 
clubs had their members donate one jar of preserve or one 
can of fruit or vegetables to the cause of the breakfastless 
child, and the good work was carried on in spite of the 
H. C. of L. 

Since the schools reach more people than perhaps any 
other agency, the Parent-Teacher Clubs ought to seize the 
opportunity to teach real patriotism and the lesson of self- 
sacrifice, which we, the unusually fortunate dwellers under 
the Stars and Stripes, have real need to learn. 
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The Typical American 


The typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, South, East, or West, 
whether scholar, professional man, merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, lives the 
life of a good citizen and a good neighbor; who believes 
loyally and with all his heart in his country’s institu- 
tions, and in the underlying principles on which these 
institutions are built; who directs both his private and 
his public life by sound principles; who cherishes high 
ideals; and who aims to train his children for a use- 

ful life and for their country’s service. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler 











Talks to Children on Music Appreciation III 


Max Schoen 


_ Any one of these voices may be heard alone or in combina- 
tion with any one or more of the other voices. The follow- 
ing are the most usual voice combinations: 


Voices and Instruments 


Nore It is essential, for this lesson, that the teacher show the pupils 
pictures of the various types of musical instruments mentioned through- 
out the lesson. It will also add much to the interest of the lesson if the . ' 
children can be shown the pictures of some famous singers. Both 1 Solo — where one voice sings alone. 
can be had in the catalogues of the large talking-machine companies, 2 Duet — where two voices sing together, two male, fe- 


In the first and second lessons we talked about the com- male, or mixed voices. The usual combinations here 


poser: what he does, or expresses in his music, the material are: Soprano and alto; tenor and bass; soprano 
that he uses, and how he works. This time we shall find and tenor. 


i 








out how the music that the composer has created is con- 
veyed to us, the listeners. 

In the previous lesson we compared the composer with 
the writer, and we found that the two are very similar to each 
other in the manner of their work. But when we come to 
the means whereby the thoughts of the composer and those 
of the writer are transmitted to the listener and to the 
reader, we shall find a very marked difference between the 
two. The writer puts his thoughts into a book and we 
read the book. The composer likewise puts his thoughts 
into writing, but very few of us can read his writing. It 
must be read, or interpreted, for us. This is done for us by 
people who are especially trained to read musical notation 
and to interpret the composer’s work for us. These people 
are called Musicians. Of these there are two kinds: Singers 
or Vocalists, who interpret music for us by means of the 
voice, and Instrumentalists, who interpret music for us by 
means of some musical instrument. We shall first talk 
about the different kinds of voices, and then about the 
various types of musical instruments. 

Of voices there are two general classes: Male and Fe- 
male. Each of these is furthermore divided according to 
the quality of the voice, as follows: 


1 Male Voices 
a Tenor —the highest natural male voice. 
b Bass—the lowest or deepest of male voices. 


2 Female Voices 
a Soprano — a voice of the highest pitch. 
b Alto—the lowest female voice. 





3 Quartet — where four voices sing together: male, con- 
sisting of first and second tenors, first and second 
basses; female, consisting of first and second sopranos, 
first and second altos; mixed, consisting of soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass. 

4 Chorus — where any number of voices are singing to- 
gether; male, female, or mixed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Suggested records 
Solo 
Soprano 
Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark — Alma Gluck. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye — Mary Garden. 
Alto 
O Rest in the Lord — Julia Culp. 
Angel’s Serenade — Margaret Keyes. 
Tenor 
Silver Threads Among the Gold — John McCormack 
The Rosary — Morgan Kingston. 
Bass 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep — Stanley. 
Asleep in the Deep — Wm. McDonald. 
Duet. 2%! 
Soprano and Alto 
Barcarolle, from “Tales of Hoffmann. 
Soprano and Tenor 
The Mocking Bird. 
Quartet {i 
Male % 
Old Folks at Home. 
Sweet and Low. 
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Female instrument may be played alone or in combination with” 
Kentucky Babe. ' other instruments. The most usual combinations are: 
Latiaby. 1 Solo — usually violin, with piano accompaniment, 

—_— or piano solo. 
Male 2 String Quartet — first and second violin, viola, 
‘ cello. 
Anvil Chorus. 3 Band—brass, wood-wind and percussion in- 
Female 


Go to Sleep, My Dusky Baby. 4 
Mixed 


struments. 
Orchestra — all instruments. 


Hallelujah Chorus from “Messiah.” ILLUSTRATIONS — The following records are recommended: 


Silent Night, Hallowed Night. 


Instruments are divided into four classes: 


mB whe 


String — like the violin, harp, mandolin, etc. 
Wood- Wind — like the flute, clarinet. 


me whore 


Instruments of the Orchestra. 
Violin Solo— Minuet, Beethoven. 
Band — Light Cavalry Overture. 
Orchestra — William Tell Overture. 


Note To get the best results from this lesson it is absolutely essen- 
Brass — like the trombone, cornet. tial that children should hear the above selections, both for voice 
Percussion — drums, cymbals. and instruments. often enough to enable them to recognize the various 


voices and instruments in solos and combinations. As a fina! test 
‘ : : " , play the selections and let the children write on a piece of paper the 
What is true of voices also applies to instruments. Any name of the piece, what voice or instrument, whether solo, duet, etc. 


The Red, the White, the Blue 


Auice E. ALLEN 


Mouv! de Marche 





CHANT 


et 


PIANO 





decresc 
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Red and White and Blue, 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 
Red and White and starry Blue, 
Unfurl the Flag! 
The Flag that knew 
The days of Washington; 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 
A world repeats your story — 
Red and White and Blue, 
We sing, we sing to you! 


Red and White and Blue, 
Your past is all victorious, 
Red and White and starry Blue, 
Salute the Flag! 
The Flag that drew 
The gaze of Lafayette; 
Your past is all victorious, 
Your future still more glorious, 
Red and White and Blue, 
Salute — salute to you! 


Red and White and Blue, 
The Stars and Stripes forever! 

Red and White and starry Blue, 
Defend the Flag! 

The Flag whose view 

Inspired Lincoln, too — 
The Stars and Stripes forever, 
We will forsake you never! 

Red and White and Blue, 

We stand — we stand by you! 
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Knitted Articles made by Business Women 


What a Canadian School is Doing 


Trench Cap 


Wool about ¢ lb. 

Needles — bone, not too coarse. 

Cast on 96 stitches, 32 on each needle. 

Knit 2 purl and 2 plain for 24 rows. 

Knit 2 purl and 6 plain for 22 rows. 

Begin to narrow. Narrow second stitch on each end 
of needle until you have four stitches on each needle. 
Then thread the end of the wool with a darning needle 
and button hole around the twelve left, leaving a small hole. 

Now that “Win the War’ is our motto. let us put the 
children to work in any way they can. For manual train- 
ing and sewing periods, we might now substitute knitting 
and quilt-making. 

Before we begin to knit, we must have wool and as wool 
is growing dearer all the time, it will keep the teachers 
busy devising ways to make money for wool. 

Our chief revenue comes from newspapers and old maga- 
zines. Wesell these each week. The best of the magazines 
we keep and give to the soldiers’ hospitals. 

We make about six dollars or seven every two weeks from 
papers. We have five cent concerts, and afternoon knitting 
teas for the mothers, with a charge of fifteen cents. One of 
the best ways of saving money is the self-denial box, which 
each teacher keeps in her own room, receiving coppers that 
would otherwise go in gum or candy. Twice the manager 
of the nearest Moving Picture Theatre has given us the 
use of the House and a suitable film, for nothing; all we had 


to do was to print tickets and sell them. From that we 
made over forty dollars each time. 

When the wool is on hand, we give it out to parents and 
older children, and teachers, and keep a strict account of 
when given, amount given, and to whom given. From a 
spindle with careful measurements we can make eighteen 
pairs of socks. 

Wool is now nine dollars a spindle with us, from the 
mill or Red Cross rooms. Don’t let the wool be wasted. 
Keep a record of the good knitters and give the wool only 
to them. 

Trench caps are very necessary articles and can be made 
from odds and ends of dark wool. They can be made by 
children who could not attempt socks. 

We keep a record of all ex-pupils of the school who are 
in army or navy and have an Honor Roll of these names 
printed and framed in the hall. We send socks to ex-pupils, 
and to the fathers and brothers of children attending school. 
We enclose a letter in each pair of socks and the schooh 
address. We get letters from the front which are prized 
and sent from room to room to be read. The thanks from. 
the men amply repays us for all we do for them. 

In the junior rooms we make old-fashioned patch-work. 
quilts, each girl makes a strip, and we run these long strips 
on the machine. We send quilts to the French and Belgian 
refugee children in France. We get nice letters from the 
lady in charge and in, this way we keep up the interest. 
We put the quilting frames up in the room and all the chil- 
dren, boys as well as girls, tie them down with bright wool. 
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A Study in Elementary 









































(The larger type is used for the “Matter,” while the “Method” is 
given in the other.) 


Introduction 


“A Happy Child” — Entire poem. 


Teacher We are:going to talk about a poem by Kate 
Greenaway, “A Happy Child.” You know Kate Greena- 
way made some lovely picture-books for children. This 
poem is in her best book for you, “Under the Window.” 
Miss Greenaway loved little children and tried to give them 
pleasure by writing poems about good and happy children 
and by making beautiful pictures to illustrate the poems 
which children would like because they were beautiful. 

When I read the poem you may notice how many parts 
there are to it. Each part will tel] about something. 
( T. reads the three stanzas, pausing slightly between them.) 

How many parts did you notice? 

Pupil It has three parts. 

T. Yes, we call each part a stanza. Miss Greenaway 
makes each stanza tell us something about the “Happy 
Child.” 

I will read the poem again. This time you might guess 
what Miss Greenaway will show you in the picture which 
illustrates this poem. We will look then to see how well 
we can guess. 


Entire poem. 


(T. reads the poem again.) 

What do you think Miss Greenaway’s picture will show? 

P. I think there will be a red house. Perhaps a child 
will be playing outside. 

P. I think there will be a green tree. 

P. I think a little girl will carry a basket. 

T. Doyou think these will all be in one picture? Would 
the “Happy Child” be doing different things at one time 
in a picture? 

P. No. Perhaps there might be more than one pic- 
ture. 


“Under the Window,” by Kate Greenaway, 
p. 61, first edition; p. 54, modern edition. 






Literature for Kinder- 


garten or First Grade 
A Happy Child — 


Laura F. 


Kate Greenaway 
Kready 


T. (Shows the page.) What did Miss Greenaway do? 

P. She made a picture for each stanza. 

T. Yes. And how about the bed of tulips? 

P. Maybe that is put there just to be pretty ~~ 
the little girl loved flowers. 

T. Yes, that is just to decorate the page. Often Miss 
Greenaway puts a bunch of flowers, a jar, or a pretty plate 
to add beauty to the page. Here she put a flower-bed 
such as the little girl very likely had in her garden. 

Let us look now at each stanza and its picture. I'll 
read the first stanza. Will some one tell me what it tells 
about the little girl? 


Stanza 1 iu 


“My house is red — a little house, 
A happy child am I, ; 
I laugh and play the livelong” day 
I hardly ever cry.’ 


(T. reads stanza 1.) 

T. What does the picture tell you about her house? 

P. It is very pretty. It has a very gay red roof.) It 
has a garden with pretty flower-beds. There is a hedge 
fence and a blue gate. 

T. Tll read the second stanza. 


Stanza 2 
“I have a tree, a green, green tree, 
To shade me from the sun; 
And under it, I often sit, 
When all my work is done.” 


(T. reads stanza 2.) What does it tell you about}the 
“Happy Child”? 

P. She has a green tree. She likes to sit under it 
when her work is done. 

T. Does she work very hard? 

P. No, she laughs and plays all day. Maybe she has 
a few jobs to do. 

T. What might her work be? 

P. To run some errands for her mother. To bring 
some water. To take care of her baby sister. 

T. What do you notice about her tree? 

P. It isvery regular in shape, it must have been 
trimmed that way. aan. 

T. Yes, Miss Greenaway liked to paint trees some 
people call cabbagy because they are shaped like cabbage- 
heads. 
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cM Stanza 3 


“My little:basket I will take, 
And trip into the town, 
When next I’m there I’ll buy some cake, 
And spend my bright half-crown.” 


I'll read the third stanza. (T. reads stanza 3.) 

What does it tell about the child? 

P. She is going to town. She takes a basket and buys 
= things. She spends a half-crown. She buys some 
cake. 

T. A crown is English money, about one dollar and 
twenty cents. So a half-crown is sixty cents. What do 
you think she bought besides cake? With sixty cents she 
would get too much cake for a little girl. Perhaps when 
we see some of the other pictures in the book we can tell 
some of the things this little girl would like to buy. 


Entire book, ‘‘Under the Window,” especially the 
pictures. 


T Let us look at the book. 

One reason I like this poem is that its pictures are the 
things Miss Greenaway liked best to paint ior children. 
What do you notice about the little girl? 

P. She looks pretty. She is dressed in one color. She 
has on a big hat with feathers and a red necklace. She has 
red shoes. She carries a basket of roses. 

T. Miss Greenaway loved to draw roses in a basket and 
her little girls often wear large hats and simple old-fashioned 
dresses like thisone. Let us look at the other pictures in the 
book. You will see how often they contain just what the 
pictures of our poem do — a house, a garden, a blue gate, 
a green tree, a bed of tulips, or a happy child. 

P. (Children note especially: Decorations at the bot- 
tom of pages; pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 24, 26, 28, 38, 29, etc.; 
gardens, pp. 15, 50, 52; cabbagy trees, pp. 42, 50, 52; 
quaintly dressed children on every page; tulip-beds, pp. 15, 
52; blue palings, pp. 27, 41; houses with gayly-colored 
roofs, pp. 15, 21, 25, 30, 31, 32, 35, 51.)* 


i seh] 7. After seeing the pictures, what do you think our 


It 
ge 


the 


it 


has 


little girl bought? 

P. I think she bought a doll. Perhaps she bought a 
hoop. I think she bought a string of beads or a pretty 
sash. Maybe she bought a parasol or a basket. 


Stanzas 1, 2 and 3. 


T. I wonder, if, before we leave the poem, anyone could 
recite it for me. (Several children try.) (Each stanza is 
read to children to help perfect the recital of the poem. 
Several children try again.) 

Now I will give Mary my book. She knows the poem 
so well she ma¥ read it to us from the book. 

P. (Mary, who never tried to read, reads the poem 
from the book. She has her first reading-lesson, but does 
not know it She enjoys reading it to the class very much.) 

















on re"numbers in the modern edition, here given, vary slightly {from those of the 
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Hallowed Ground 


Katharine Henry 


I walked within the quiet wood 
Close by a little school, 

When in a tiny dell I found 
The children’s play-house cool. 


They’d cleared away the underbrush 
And set up rows of stone; 

A fairy palace they had built 
And fashioned, all their own. 


Some rooms were square and some had bays, 
And some had towers grand, 

All outlined on the ground with stones 
Arranged by dimpled hand. 


And each room held some treasured piece 
That childish eyes admire — 

A shard of blue, or Dresden ware, 
A basket made of wire. 


A bottle filled with violets, 
A cup of blood-root white; 

A colored bead was placed upon 
A pine-cone table light. 


A tiny hollow stump still held 
The rain of several days, 
So a handful of cheery blooms 
Adorned this natural vase. 


A clean white stone, acorns and shells, 
Were nicely ranged in view, 

And in the yard were wondrous groves 
Of maple, oak, and yew. 


I wandered round the fairy place, 
I lingered to enjoy 

The purity and innocence 
That hovered o’er each toy; 


I touched no stone, trod in no path, 
Nor marred the peace profound. 

I walked with care, and reverently, 
For this was hallowed ground. 





My Red Shoes 


When I put on my black shoes, 
I’m just a common girl, 

And like to play with Jimmie, 
With my hair all out of curl. 


But when I wear my red shoes, 
I feel so very grand — 
As if I were a Lady, 
With a Knight to kiss my hand. 


I feel like saying “Pardon” 
Instead of just “ Excuse,” 

And curts’ing ’stead of bowing, 
When I wear my new red shoes. 


I think of trains and pages, 
And “many a gallant band” — 
Of course it’s very foolish, 
But perhaps you understand! 
— Louise McCloy Horn, in Little Folks 
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Where Our Food Comes From 


A PROJECT IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR GRADE II 
Alice C. Lewis 


plies in the second grade of the Bangs Avenue 
School, Asbury Park, N. J., the pupils worked out 
the following dramatization. 


Wire studying the subject of foods and food sup- 


SceNE I— A Dining Room 


Mother (setting the table) It is time for dinner. [I'll set 
the table. Ill want meat, potatoes, cheese, milk, bread 
and butter for dinner and peaches for dessert. 

Father (sitting near by reading) Where are the children? 

Mother Out-of-doors playing. (Calling) Children! 

Children Yes, mother, what do you want? 

Mother Please go to the store and buy one peck of 
potatoes, one quart ‘of peaches, one basket of pears, one 
loaf of bread and half a pound of butter. 

Children We will, mother. (Children go to the store.) 


ScENE II — A Grocery Store 


Farmer Good-morning, Mr. Grocer. 

Grocer Good-morning, Mr. Farmer. What have you on 
your wagon to-day? 

Farmer I have potatoes, corn, peaches, pears," beets, 
onions, and peppers. 

Grocer I will take them all. Bring them in. (Farmer 
brings them in.) How much is my bill? 

Farmer Four dollars and forty cents. 

Grocer Here is four dollars and fifty cents. 

Farmer And here is ten cents change. 

Grocer Good-morning. How soon will you be in again? 

Farmer Some day next week. Good-morning. 


(Enter Children.) 


Child Please sive me one peck of potatoes, one quart 
of peaches, one basket of pears, one loaf of bread and a 
half pound of butter. How much is my bill? 

Grocer One dollar and twenty-five cents. (Get the 
change.) Good-morning, children. 

Children Good-bye. 


Scene III — Dining Room 


Children (coming home from the grocery) Here are your 
things from the grocer, mother. 

Mother Now sit down and have some dinner. 

Father Do you children know where the food you eat 
comes from? 

Children No, father. 

Father Most of it comes from the farm. Now we have 
finished our dinner, I will take you out to a farm in my 
automobile. Come with me. (All go.) 


(Mother clears table and puts room in order. Father and 
children return.) 


Father Now that we are home, can you tell me what 
saw on the farm, Joseph? . ie 

Joseph I saw peaches, pears, apples musk- 
melon, watermelon, blackberries cnn gy sits 

Pg What did you see on the farm, Ada? 

a I saw potatoes, tomatoes, beans onions 

beets, peppers, radishes ‘and lettuce. Sach 

Father David, what did you see at the farm? 

David I saw cows, sheep, pigs, horses, chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, geese and goats. 

Father Where does our meat come from? 


Jennie We get our meat from the cow, sheep, pigs, 
turkeys, chickens and ducks. 
Father Where do we get milk, Lucy? 
Lucy Milk comes from cows and goats. 
butter and cheese from the milk. 
Father Now, let us say the verse we learned about the 
farmer the other day. 
All The farmer is the kindest man 
He works as hard as ever he can. 
He plows and plants and sows and reaps 
And cows and sheep and horses keeps, 
That we may have both clothes and food. 
Now, don’t you think he’s very good? 


We make 





During the preparation of the second scene the boy who 
acted the part of the farmer found he needed a wagon 
to carry his produce to the grocer. A pasteboard box was 
used. The children suggested that a wagon be brought 
from home or that the class make one. The last sugges- 
tion was put into action and plans drawn. The size and 
shape was decided upon and the proposition given to the 
shop teacher, who assigned it to the boys of the sixth grade. 
The boys made the drawings, ordered the bill of stock and 
cut the stock to size; enough for four wagons. The 
material was ¢” basswood. The axle was }” square. 


Lesson Plan and Execution of the Project in the 
Second Grade Room After the Wood was 
Prepared for Joining 


The children chose four “boss carpenters” and {the 
boys grouped themselves under their boss. There were 
four just plain carpenters under one boss. Each group 
located themselves in different parts of the room with their 
tools. There were of the room’s supplies, six hammers, one 
miter box, two saws, two bench hooks, and two paint 
brushes. The nails were in small boxes and divided among 
the groups. In the closet there were three cans of paint, 
red, yellow, and blue, two sheets of sand-paper, sixteen 
screws, and a box of tin caps used in roofing. The girls 
were busy sewing dusters; the sewing being supervised 
by a seventh grade girl of the sewing class. - 3-3" 

The boys selected the various parts of the wagon and 
held it in form. When all had seen what the real wagon 
would look like when done they began to construct it. 


Construction 
(a) The joining the sides and Sends of jthe ‘wagon body 
and the nailing the bottom. 


al 
(Continued \on}page"8 4) 
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Drive nails in bottom (A) }” from the edge, 1” 
apart until points show on the other side. 

Join front (C) and back (D) to sides (B), asshown 
in drawing so that the ends fit in the sides. 

Place the bottom (A) on this and drive nails in. 
This forms the wagon body. 


Placing and nailing the axles. 


Saw axles 6” long from the long strips of wood 
4’ x #. Use miter box. 

Take a long nail and hammer it in the ends of the 
axles to make a hole for axle screws which holds 
the wheels. Use nail smaller than size of screws. 

Nail axles on the wagon 14” from the front and 14” 
from the back. 


(3) 


(c) 
(1) 


The fastening of the wheels to axles. 


Locate the center of the wheel by drawing around 
the circumference of the wheel on a paper and 
after cutting it out fold the circle in four parts and 
placing it on the wheel, make a dot at the point or 
center. 

Drive a large nail through the center of the wheels 
and draw it out. 


(2) 


(3) Place the tin cap on the screw and screw it through 
the hole in the wheel and into the axle. 
(d) Placing the tongue. 


(1) Nail the tongue-slipfand{tonguefin center front on 
the bottom of the wagon body. 

(e) Sand-papering. 

(1) The sand-papering was done by four boys of the 


class. 
When the wagon was finished a piece of sand-paper 
was wrapped around a small block of wood and the 


(2) 
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flat surface of the wagon was rubbed so as not to 
round the edges. — 


({) Painting. 


(1) ‘The painting was done by four boys of the class. 
(2) Two wagons were painted red, one yellow and one 
blue. 


Summary 


1 The next matier studied was transportation, which 
naturally grew out of the idea of carrying produce to the 
market. 

2 The wagons were used as Christmas presents to the 
Kindergarten, the First Grade, and the Day Nursery, 
and the fourth the class kept for exhibition. / 

3 Enthusiasm, interest, pride and impatience to get 
at the little wagons showed in every one in the room. En- 
thusiasm kept up all during the day in all the subjects. 
The wagons were treasured long atter completed and 
visitors and schoolmates felt the influence o: the pride in 
them. 

4 The dexterity in the use of the tools grew with each 
lesson. The eagerness to tell how they were made mani- 
fested itself in the language lessons. The children liked 
to spell all the names of the tools and the processes. Meas- 
uring was made practical. It stirred them to wish to 
measure everything in the room. By this project the sub- 
ject of finding the perimeter, not only in single digits but 
in two digits numbers, was made easy and wichout much 
explanation. This motivated examples of this nature: Add 
52, 23, 21, 41. 

5 It introduced other hand work, for from that project 
they wanted to write down all they could about the making 
of the wagons. They then needed a book to keep the 
information in and so they made a booklet. This needed 
designing; and drawing was easily decided upon. It also 
gave fine material for writing lessons. 


Writing for Little Folks 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


children of the first two years of the school life to 

write, is one that grows stronger every day. Too 

often the written work covering that period of time 
is mere scribbling and the children learn nothing but bad 
habits that are almost impossible to overcome, when a 
formal study of an almost lost art is taken up in the higher 
grades. 

In the first grade no writing that is not supervised should 
be done. This, of course, eliminates much seat and board 
occupation that is usually done by the primary teacher. 
But anyone who has observed the beautiful first copy of a 
teacher’s work by the children and has then carefully con- 
sidered the last, will readily concede the necessity of supply- 
ing some other form of seat or board work. Indeed, all the 
work of the first half of the first year should be board work. 
Children should be taught how to hold the chalk-position at 
the board, and the management of the erasers. If both 
hands are used for the latter, the boards will present a 
neater appearance and fewer will be dropped. The left 
hand should be held behind the back and the first lessons 
should be entirely spent in getting a good movement. 
Later, ovals or any free swinging movements, may be 
given, and the first requisite should be lightness of touch. 
After the movement has been to an extent mastered, better 
forms and the writing of words may be taken up. Natu- 
rally, letters that are alike inform will receive first attention. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the pernicious habit of 
asking children to write meaningless sentences.. No one 
any longer, loses sight of the fact, that in the teaching of 
reading, children should not be asked to memorize anything 


Te need of a system of writing that will really teach 


that is not literature; writing and rewriting sentences 
naturally impresses them upon the minds of little ones, so 
why not have them worth-while sentences? 

In taking up the work with paper, it is worth the time 
to spend one entire period in talking about the appearance 
of the paper, the formal heading, just what the margin 
is for, and the like. Ifa margin of about one inch is folded 
for the children, it will be found much superior to the draw- 
ing or ruling of margins. The ch‘ldren should fold ‘th 
papers again, making the sheet in halves. The whole may 


-be called a book, each half being the leaves of the book. 


Very little children have not the ability to write the ent're 
length of the usual sheet of paper. If allowed to put 
“Writing” on the outside and take good books home, 
a wonderful incentive will be given for careful work. The 
old, old device of putting a gilt star or other mark of 
superiority upon papers tends to make for good results. 

If you are using muscular movement, and that seems 
general now, whatever the method, spend the first part of 
the writing period in getting this movement. In one 
class where it seemed almost hopeless, the simple device 
of playing that the arm and extended forefinger was a 
train and allowing the children to “choo-choo”’ with acceler- 
ated motion, was effective in obtain‘ng a result that lessons 
spent upon talking about the “muscle ball” and its use 
were unable to procure. If you are so fortunate as to 
have a victrola, children at the board or at their seats 
will gain quick results by being allowed to let the fingers 
skate in iime across the desk or board surface. Indeed, 
rhythm ought to be used in some way, and a not unpleasant 
way is to have the children sing. 
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To the song of “Baby Bunting,” little folks keenly enjoy 
the free swinging mgvement necessary to picture a swing. 
Before writing, they sing the song and with swaying trunks 
and arms depict rocking the swing. With crayon, or pencil, 
they sing while they make the representation of the swing: 


FaNo less enjoyable is the exercise to “Polly, Put the Kettle 
On.” Almost everyone is familiar with the words and 
music. As_they sing the children make the teapots. 





The oval drill forms the: body of the pot, while the lid is 
made without lifting the hand. Now and then tbe chil- 
dren are allowed to_finish up the picture just for the pleasure 
it gives. 





To: 
“Rainbow at night, sailors’ delight; 
Rainbow at morning, sailors take warning” — 


the children describe the arc, or bow: 








The movement is back and forth and the natural accent 
of the words will take care of the sweeping movement. 
When first taking up paper, the little ones are sometimes 
allowed to do the exercise with colored crayons — making 
the rainbow in its colors. 

Another device for gaining freedom in movement is by the 
repetition of: 


“Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


To this the children make a representation of the moon. 
The movement is a valuable one in teaching the letters “I” 
and “J,” as it is especially hard for little ones to reverse the 
movement they are so much more familiar with — thought 
lines are put in at “the moon” and “the spoon.” 


KAM Ae 


Of course, in any system of muscular movement, much 
drill must be given the oval. An attractive drill to children 
is: 

Ding, dong, : bell, 
Pussy’s in the well; 
Who put her in ? 
Little Tommy Green. 


Singing, or merely repeating the words, the children 
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make the wells with free sweeping movements; they then 
make smaller ovals within the larger when reaching the 


question. 
a L2) LAY ZA 
‘ IY OY *70& 


These, and other devices as will occur to the teacher, 
will bring about that freedom of movement which should 
be expected in even the first grade. 

Little children sometimes have great difficulty in the 
form of letters, and while perfect form is not the end 
good form should be demanded from the first. The low 
letters —e, i, 0, u, Ss, m, n, etc., are best taken first by 
having the little ones consider them families moving into 
an apartment house; the height will be regulated properly 
by having the family downstairs move in first — then the 
“upstairs” family — thus having two rows of letters in 
each space. 





a a I ee ie. 
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The letters “a,” “d,” “g,” always give primary, teachers 
trouble, for the little people seem bent on makjng them 
open at the top. One teacher tells her children that, in 
making “a,” they are to make a house — putting the roof 
on first; should the children at the boards’ leave them 
open at the top, she puts a mark or marks through each 
saying, “Oh, the rain can get in your house!” 


Ses Se AD 


—C- 
Ve eee Cor. Ce 


Another successful primary teacher calls “a” a Jittle 
boy, and of course, no polite little boy would stand with 
his mouth wide open! When learning to write “a” such 
words as “man,” “sand,” “fan,” “rang,” should be writ- 
ten in the same writing period. The same plan should 
be followed in teaching the other letters, applying by the 
writing of words and, Jater, sentences. In taking up the 
capitals, like capitals should be learned together, though 
should they prove confusing, they ought to be discontinued 
for a while. Capital “S” and capital ““G” are much 
alike, but seldom confused, although ““H” and “K.’ in 
whatever system used, are always perplexing. 

In summing up, the second grade teacher has a right 
to expect that children shall enter her grade from the 
first, able to write all the letters of the alphabet freely 
and in good form; to have a good muscular movement 
at all times, whether the written lesson be writing, spelling 
or language; also that they shall figure properly and be 
able to write properly such very necessary things as their 
names, the name of their school and the city in which 
they live. 





Time is never wasted, listening to the trees 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human place. |" 
— Lucy Larcom. 
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Paper Cutting VI 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Valentines 


The fourteenth of February, fair and fine 
O will you be my valentine? 


This is a day of loving, a day for thinking of how many 
people in this big round world there are to love, how many 
friends, how many in our own homes, who are always doing 
loving things for us, helping us in every way, helping to 
make the days run smoother in our working time. and in our 
playtimes; of course we must make some love-tokens for 
each and every one, some valentines to show that we too 
want to help along the glad work of loving, which Saint 
Valentine speeded so many years ago. 

Valentines need not be costly; our first thoughts of them 
are surely filmy, lacy edges, red hearts and golden darts, 
all made of paper, so paper will be the material again this 
month, with Saint Valentine, a royal subject, in red and 
gold against background of more somber hues. Some of 
the valentines will be useful ones and with the using the 
loving thoughts may continue throughout the year. 

The materials will be white drawing paper, black and 
bright red cover paper, which is quice heavy and comes in 
large sheets, gold paper, light weight white cardboard, some 
red ribbon; then for the useful valentines, in each case, a 
crochet needle, two red pencils, a pen-holder, a handker- 
chief, some red or white blotting paper. Again glue and 
gum tragacanth, with scissors and implements with which 
to work. The hearts might be in some cases sticker ones, 
or Dennison hearts that come in packages, various sizes. 
The patterns might be managed by giving the children 
pieces of manilla paper on which to experiment in shapes 
and arrangements. Circles could be cut, from these 
baskets, the paper folded in half and cut double; hearts 
cut from circular forms; good rectangles for the pencils, 
crochet needles and pen holders, then arrow forms; squares 
for the handkerchief case and the square basket. Patterns 
could be arranged in the cheaper paper and then reproduced 
in the colored; this would probably mean two lessons, but 
the first would be a valuable one in sizes, shapes and good 
arrangements. 

Baskets full of hearts are cut double. They will then 
stand and could be used for place cards for parties or 
merely as messages of love. Each is cut from a doubled 
square of black cover paper or a circular one as the case may 
be. The pattern proper should be first cut from manila 
paper, a single square or circle, folded through the center 
or diagonally; the circle is the easiest; kindergarten children 
make all sorts of baskets from these forms. In the case of 
the heavier paper, it will be much easier not to crease the 


doubled paper, but to lay the manila pattern on the black - 


paper flat, then cut around the pattern, or trace with a 
pencil and then cut. Decorate the baskets with gold paper 
and fill with red hearts, pasted from the inside; tie with red 
ribbon. 

The large arrow piercing the hearts might be of red or 
black —it must have a foundation of cardboard—the hearts, 
red cover paper with smaller gold hearts pasted upon them; 
the slit in each heart would have to be cut by an older 
person with a sharp knife, unless the hearts could be folded 
through the center, then the children could use scissors. 
White drawing paper is pretty to take the place of the black 
paper, if desired. 

A bookmark, made of a smal] red arrow with a gold stripe 
down the center, a red heart with a smaller one pasted 
upon it, two slits through which to run the arrow, the upper 
parts of the arrow pasted firmly to the hearts, leaving 
the tip free, can thus be placed between pages of a book. 

The case for a handkerchief may be cut from a large 
square of white or black paper, folded into envelope shape, 
four large hearts placed with their points toward the center, 


four smaller over on these; the large square has the corners 
cut out, thus making three different sizes of heart. all radiat- 
ing from the central points; the case is tied with ribbon. 

The blotter is circular in shape, the largest circle of black 
or white, then a gold and a red one or vice-versa, the baskets 
black, cut from a circular form, filled with little hearts; 
hearts decorate the border; these might be gold sometimes 
instead of red; blotting paper the same shape is placed 
underneath, tie with ribbon. 

The two pencils may be tied on a rectangular valentine 
with a foundacion of cardboard; on this is placed black paper, 
bands of gold and red hearts, the pencils tied with red 
ribbon; any variation of white and gold and red would be 
pretty as well. 

The penholder is also a rectangle of cardboard on which 
is pasted black, red or white paper in varied sizes, for a 
border, the hearts are strung on narrow red ribbon and the 
penholder tied in place. The ribbon can be threaded on a 
worsted needle. 

The crochet needle is tied on an arrow, cut first from the 
cardboard; on this paste a black or red arrow, using for 
decoration either red or gold hearts; the slits in the feathers 
allow the white cardboard to show through; the needle is 
tied in place by red ribbon. 


Oral English 


Carolyn Healy 

One of the hardest things in my experience has been 
to get children to express themselves freely and natu- 
rally in connection with the teaching of oral English. 
We spend a great deal of time on composition work, but 
to me the spoken language is equally important if not 
more so. I hit upon this little device which affords not 
only great amusement for the children, gives a chance 
to teach some of the proper uses of the pronouns, but 
I think offers also excellent opportunity for correcting 
some of the common mistakes in the use of the telephone. 

I announced one afternoon that we would play tele- 
phone, inquiring if any had ever been to a telephone ex- 
change. One or two had and were only too glad to bestow 
their knowledge upon the others, assisted by a word or two 
from me. We discussed the little plugs and lights and 
other working apparatus and I then appointed one of the 
wise ones telephone operator in our village exchange. 

I wrote a number of topics for conversation upon the 
blackboard such as: 

Call and ask some one to go skating with you. 

You must refuse an invitation to a party. Express your 
regrets and give your reason for staying away. 

You have been ill and unable to attend school. Call 
a friend and ask for to-morrow’s lessons. 

The order of procedure was as follows: 

A child would raise his hand, tell upon whom he intended 
to cali and then go through the process of ringing up at the 
side of his desk. Central would respond, pulling out plugs 
and going through all the motions observed in the exchange. 
The other child would answer and the conversation never 
dragged. Of course they were limited and the language 
was not always correct, but at least it was spontaneous. 
I only tried to correct one of two things each time. I in- 
sisted the first time upon their eliminating the common, 
“Hello, who’s this?” and substituting, “Is this 902Y? 
May I please speak to June?” Again it was “This is June 
speaking,” or, “It is I,” for “It’s me.” 

You will find that many other errors will arise. The chil- 
dren thought they were playing and we had crossed lines, 
wrong numbers, but they never lost their tempers and polite- 
ness was dwelt upon. 
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Teaching Civics and Making Citizens 
in Grades I-IV 


Etta V. Leighton 
(All rights reserved) 


ONCRETE teaching in Citizenship should begin 
in the first year of school — does begin if the child 
has kindergarten training— because the child 
comes into social relations with his fellows. The 

“Great Break” in the lives of our pupils comes when they 
leave school— and to date a large proportion have left 
in Grades V and VI; that means that a large proportion 
left without any training in “Civics” which as a “study” 
is left until United States history has been “Completed” 
in most courses of study. A potentially dangerous, because 
half educated, group, consisting mainly of men, goes out 
from our schools totally unfit to understand their duties 
as citizens and ripe for the unsettling propaganda of the 
I. W. W. type of agitator. 

We cannot begin too soon to teach the child his duties 
as a citizen. Especially do we need to be alert if the child 
comes from foreign environment where the emphasis is all 
on the “Rights” he has in this land of the free and no em- 
phasis is laid on his obligations to the land which welcomes 
him to every opportunity. 


Grade I 


In Grade I, use the play instinct — “‘God’s way of teach- 
ing little children how to work.” 

Dramatize the Policeman — let the child in parapher- 
nalia that shall represent a uniform be a policeman. Let 
him find a lost child, let him help a woman across the street, 
let him direct a stranger —let him do the thousand and 
one kind deeds that fall to a policeman’s lot. Let him do 
the heroic things also; let him stop a runaway horse, let 
him ring the fire-alarm and keep the crowd from danger at 
the fire, let him rescue a lad from drowning. Don’t you 
see that what you need to impress is the fact that the police- 
man is the soldier of peace — not the enemy of the small 
boy, but his guardian and protector. Have him patrol 
the street in the dark night (all the schoolroom shades 
drawn, and the children “asleep”). Even where you 
have only a constable all this dramatizing of the police- 
man’s real duty will be a great help in teaching respect for 
law and order. Have him stop a racing automobile by 
just raising his hand — show that his uniform and badge 
are his authority. 

Use similar plays to teach the responsibilities of the 
postman, if there is one, if not, the postmaster. Take each 
of the public officials and “play his part.” If there is a 
health doctor, be sure to get his duties into the minds of the 
children. Get them into the right attitude toward the 


truant officer. Let them play father and mother, if you 


can do it in a way that will show the need for father and 
mother care. Half the children in the world never have 
any fathers or mothers in any sense but that of animal be- 
getters. We must make these children realize that a 
FATHER cares for and supports his children and the mother 
looks after them. To play at being every responsible 
person in the village will begin the idea of every one’s re- 
sponsibility. The child enters into a new and interesting 
social relation with all these responsible persons when he 
“plays” at being them. To him it is not play for the time 
being, he is the Pape nv he impersonates. 

The first grade can co-operate in civic work to be men- 
tioned later on for Grades IT, III, and IV. 


Grades II and Ill 

In Grades II and ITI, the child’s feeling of responsibility 
should merge into action. He should take in clean-up 
campaigns and health campaigns jhe should take home the 
health and “town beautiful” literature the teacher gives him, 
he should have a daily “stint” of duty to do in the school- 


room, about the yard, and to report from home. Begin 
the use of pictures here. Show the picture of the Presi- 
dent and the house he lives in. Let the child know that 
his beloved Abraham Lincoln lived in the White House. 
Already he is loving Lincoln — let the President’s picture 
be associated with Lincoln’s — you have set up a connota- 
tion with the word President that means future loyalty. 

Continue the dramatizing in these grades — get in the 
fireman here. Be sure to get in the soldier, the sailor, and 
the marines — alway as saviours of life,our protectors. 
Stories of personal bravery, of kind deeds, of help to the 
poor, good quotations, should all be used in building up 
concepts of loyal service It is a good plan to “celebrate” 
when any child has done some specially worthy thing. A 
silk flag or’a flag larger than that usually displayed, a 
beautiful patriotic button, kept out of sight ordinarily, 
may be used to decorate when something worthy of notice 
has been done. The flag may fly over the schoolroom door 
if the building is a large one — the badge of honor be worn 
all day by the Hero. Do you see you are linking the 
thought of the country and the flag with the loyal little 
deed, whatever it was, whether it wasservice to some com- 
rade, to the poor, to the family, or to the community? 

Let every month bring its concrete deed of service. Can 
the month of September be one of service in tidying up the 
school grounds, home grounds, gathering nuts, or pine 
cones, or other forest product in quantity for future school 
use or community use? Suppose every child plan to collect 
so many nuts to be sent at Thanksgiving or Christmas to 
some Orphan’s Home or similar place. Let them do any- 
thing you can think of that is a future service to some one 
besides themselves. Do you see you are laying the founda- 
tion for preparedness, you are making them fore-handed? 

In these grades some teachers now are letting the children 
knit squares for afghans for soldiers, others let the children 
snip pieces for surgical dressings. In deciding on any 
month’s work, try to have some definite plan. One group 
cleaned out a pond, made it free from cans and other rubbish, 
and had a delightful skating place for winter. 

In these grades the children are beginning to travel a bit. 
They can get ideas as to the size of the state. Pictures 
of the governor and other officials may be shown and pic- 
tures of state parks and buildings and the idea that every 
citizen of the state owns and shares in these and must take 
care of them can be impressed. If there is a small park, 
the school could well ask that on the seats should be printed 
that bit of Civic Wisdom, “This is your property — take 
care of it.” Emphasize the idea of community ownership 
but always with the correlative idea of community re- 
sponsibility. 

In the fall months, have the children perform a valuable 
community service by destroying the cocoons of harmful 
insects. We have 22,250,000 children in the public schools. 
Think of the saving to the nation if this army of children 
should each do what is possible in the destruction of pests. 
I think it would be feasible to do a great deal in the way of 
the destruction of harmful weeds. Much can be done by 
teaching tfie usefulness of certain animals. I recall with 
interest the day when two small boys haled a culprit before 
me saying, “He cheated the town of seventeen dollars. 
He killed a toad.” Their data came from a lesson on toads 
that nature pamphlets earlier in the week had provided. 
There is no need to further particularize. The point is 
that the children are to do constructive community service 
and that they are to realize that what they are doing is 
good loyal service. 

If you can arrange for a pageant at Thanksgiving you 
will be performing a service in proportion to the publicity 
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I mean if you can do it out-of-doors, 
so that the communjty gets the benefit — if your little 
players and actors make real again the early days of our 
history, you awaken pride in country, which is the basis 
of patriotism. Remember we must have Nationalism be- 
fore we can have Internationalism. Increasingly in the 
coming years we must make use of parade and pageant to 
impress history facts and to awaken patriotism. If the 
pageant could be given for the inmates of the poor farm 
or the orphan asylum or any institution, or for the con- 
valescent ward in a hospital, it would be constructive ser- 
vice of the kind that would leave a deep impression on the 
minds of the children. 

And Christmas! Can you have a Community Christmas 
Tree? Even if it is only lighted. In fact better not have 
gifts. It spoils the spirit. But a Community Christmas 
Tree, with the children grouped around it singing old Christ- 
mas songs and, of course, songs of our country, isn’t that 
worth while? If other groups will join them, so much the 
better. There is glory enough for all and you perform 
your great service when you teach the children to work in 
co-operation with others. 

In all this you can come in contact with town officials. 
Have the children know the names and duties of each one. 
Get a copy of the town ordinances and see that the chil- 
dren understand the ones that refer to them or the things 
they can do or that are forbidden them. It is the begin- 
ning of teaching them their rights as citizens. They will 
also enjoy their acts of service when they feel that it is 
upholding the “law out of the book.” We teachers, 
strange to say, do not know half as well as the advertisers 
do the power of the printed word. 


Grade IV 


In Grade IV they can read little lessons in civics from 
Civic primers; they can begin to “study current events.” 
You as teachers can bring in items about children’s service 
and even items about child law-breakers. Don’t be afraid 
to stress the punishment side. Sentimentality is respon- 
“a for many a flabby ‘moral character. These children 
are eight and nine years old, nearing the age of moral 
responsibility, make them feel that right means duties 
and wrong means punishment. Good stories help here. 
I do not really know what to say about the modern trend 
away from the story with the moral. It may be that we 
have strayed altogether too far. Perhaps the moral was 
overdone, but it may be that you and I have steered a 
straight course because of some of the moral concepts the 
story with a moral gave us. If we teachers do not build 
up the idea that punishment of some kind follows wrong 
as night does day, we are not helping our children. 

In all these grades, the children according to their age 
should help in campaigns, like the sale of Red Cross Seals 
at Christmas to help the conquest of tuberculosis. They 
should help in Clean-up campaigns. The teacher should 
excite interest in clean and pretty backyards. The National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild will send literature. The 
teacher, by means of pictures, should build up worthy 
concepts of clean and beautiful homes, homes desirable 
inside and out. 

Thrift should be stressed. The good citizen is one who 
does not let himself become a burden to the community. 
Be sure to give credit for keeping a neat appearance, for 
taking care of clothes, for polished shoes, etc. Just as we 
want our town to be always bright and shining, so we want 
our citizens always to present as good an appearance as 
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their occupation permits. Impress the difference between 
dirt and soil of honest work, which should, however, be 
removed at once — there is little reason for dirty-faced men 
and boys to travel through the streets — and the unnec- 
sary grime due to carelessness. Teach that it is unpatriotic 
to be careless, shiftless, thriftless. Have a school savings 
fund or encourage saving in other ways. Emphasize 
the importance of conserving school supplies, so town money 
need not be wasted. Pupils in this grade can begin to 
understand taxes. Look out that they don’t get the idea 
that their father pays for it all. Let them know that no 
one pays for all he gets from the government — the lights, 
roads, police, firemen, schools, parks, etc. All cost so 
much that he pays only a portion, and some who own no 
property pay a very small portion. People who have no 
children are nevertheless taxed for the schools, so the 
parents of children do not pay the full cost of their educa- 
tion. Make them feel that the community is giving them 
an education. They must repay it by being good citizens. 
Create ascorn of the one who gets something for nothing 
—the one who would be cheap enough to take benefits 
without returning them. We must make responsible citi- 
zens. We can’t do it unless we show them that each day 
they have their opportunity, by wise use of what the 
community has given them, and by service rendered in 
return, they are loyal Americans. 

In Grade IV begin to show them pictures of great men. 
Be sure they are getting interested in the people who have 
done great things for theirtown. Show them, if you can, 
pictures and mementos of the bygone days and personages. 
List the soldiers of the Civil War and the Spanish American 
War. Get the Veterans into the school for some special 
patriotic exercises, let the children begin to feel that 
men are history, that men make it, men they know are 
meant by the words of the history book. Take them 
through the cemetery, showing them the flags on the graves 
of the soldiers; let them enter into the everlasting truth, 
“Tt is sweet and fitting to die for one’s country,” and if 
that great glory is denied one, then it is sweet and fitting 
to be willing to die and to live worthily in her service. 

In this grade pictures of state and national officers may 
be used. The fact that policemen and firemen, as well as 
soldiers, must take physical examinations should be noted. 
Stress the fact that as good patriots they must keep them- 
selves strong. Tell them how Roosevelt made himself 
from a sickly young man into a strong one by life in the 
open and hard work. 

In the first grade you begin to explain by means of 
dramatizing the meaning of responsibility. In Grade IV 
you definitely work on lines of responsibility for health, 
for thrift, for understanding Community history. In 
Grade IV begin the thought of selection of the best men 
for office. Let the children vote into various duties the 
best pupils at frequent intervals. In some fourth grades 
it would be possible to form a real “society” for Civic 
Improvement. “Civic Guards” is a good name. Let 
the children choose their officers and have rudimentary 
meetings. The thought you are implanting is THE Brest 
MAN FOR THE PosiTION. This can be emphasized by 
dramatizing along lines suggested. The failure of a youth, 
otherwise qualified to become an officer, because he wasn’t 
healthy or because he was not known to be strictly honest, 
etc. In the first four grades the emphasis should be on 
teaching the child that, small as he is, he is a responsible 
member of society and that there are many valuable ser- 
vices he can render. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher A 
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Marion D. Paine 


is to give suggestions in all branches of arithmetic 

teaching. It deals with the formal as well as the 

concrete, with principles as well as with practice 
or method. Teachers are asked to send questions to be 
ys or subjects which they would like to have dis- 
cussed. 


Ts department appears every month. Its purpose 


Contest Letters 


Each month one column or more will be given up to short 
contest letters on specified subjects. PRIMARY EDUCATION 
offers a monthly prize for the best letter submitted. The 
subject for this month was “An Addition Drill.” 

The prize was won by Nonie L. Heddergott, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Her letter is given below, together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. 

It is too late to try for the March, April and May con- 
tests. The subject for June (the last contest for the year) 
is “Applying Arithmetic to an Activity.” 

(Read “Folding Paper Napkins” in the January number and 
*‘Plant Labels” given below, as concrete suggesti ns.) 


Your letters must be in by March 1 to be considered. 
If you have suggestions for the department or wish to 
send a contest letter, address 
Marion D. PAINE, 
Care of Prrmary EpucatTION, 
50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Combinations in the First Grade 


A teacher has written for suggestions as to how the com- 
binations may be made interesting in the First Grade. 

Since children of this age have little present need for the 
combinations and no appreciation of their future value, 
they can be made to appeal only by artificial means. 

If possible it is best not to teach combinations at all, for 
the first half year at least. However, there may be good 
reasons why they must be learned earlier, and five simple 
suggestions are offered below for making the combina- 
tions of concrete, and therefore more vital, interest. 

1 Get broken sets of dominoes. Children play on the 
floor in groups of about six, under a good captain. Each 
has three dominoes in his hand. The captain puts down 
perhaps the 4 and 5 domino and says, “4 and 5 are 9.” 

His next neighbor adds 2 and 4 to the 4 end and says, 
“2 and 5 are 7” 

That is, he adds the two outside ends. This is done each 
time as dominoes are added to one of the line or the other. 
Each child plays in turn and the captain corrects mistakes. 

There are two requirements: 

First, to match dominoes that belong together (a 4 to a 4, 
a 6 to a 6, and so on). 

Second to add the ends correctly. 

Doubles should be used turned the same way as the other 
dominoes. 

A child who cannot play says, “Pass.” 

One who has played and made a mistake must take back 
his domino. 

The winner is the one who is “out” first. He says 
“out,” the dominoes are re-distributed, and another game 
begins. 

2 Makea “box” onthe board. Put in it a combination 
with the answer, as 

4] 
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Fix four or five chairs in a row at the front of the room. 


Fill them with children who can make a good problem out of } 


the given combination, as: 

A boy had 4 flags and his father bought him 2 more. 
Then he had 6 flags. 

Four ladies were knitting and 2 of their friends came in. 
Then there were 6 ladies knitting. 

Change the combination when the chairs are filled. 

As a more difficult step write in the combinations without 
answers. 

3 Prepare good-sized cards similar to dominoes. Color 
the spots on each card with two colors. Hold them up in 
turn and ask children to tell about them, as, “Three red 
spots and one blue spot make four spots.” You can also 
make problems from the cards, as in the preceding sugges- 
tion. 

4 Prepare on the paper-cutter narrow strips of heavy 
cardboard, exactly cut from 1 to 10 inches long. The uses 
of such strips are many. For instance: 


a They may be piled together on a table and the chil- 
dren asked to find, by means of their ruler, all those which 
are of any given length. See who can find the most before 
the teacher says, “Time is up.” 

b Steps may be made from 1 to 10 inches long. 

c Each one from 2 to 10 may be taken as a unit and 4] 
the combinations built beneath with different lengths. 
Under 8 would be 7 and 1, then 6 and 2, then 5 and 3, then 
4 and 4. Each length should be tested with the ruler if 
there is uncertainty. 

d The teacher may say, “Hold up a 3-inch measure, 
a 6-inch measure,” and so on. The children do this, first 
with and later without the rulers, __ 

e Orshe may say, “Hold up the measure you would put 
with the 4-inch measure to make the 10-inch measure.” 

{ A row of numbers on the beard, or examples, may be 
copied with the lengths. ve 

g Another good form of seatwork is cutting, from paper, 
measures of assigned lengths, as from 1 to 6 inches. 

Many other ways of using the measures come to the 
teacher as work proceeds. 


5 Draw acircle on the floor. Let three or four children 
come up and throw six beanbags into the circle. Each has 
two chances to throw the six. The scores are put on the 
board, as: 


Eleanor Paul Celia 
2 3 1 
5 3 2 


The entire class then give the answers and tell who won. 
You can also ask how many more Eleanor had than Paul 
or Celia? How many less did Celia have than Paul? How 
many did Paul and Celia have together? And so on. 

Then let others who have answered well try to throw. 


Plant Labels 


Each child was to plant a flower pot full of seeds to take 
home. The children had brought their own pots, one 
friendly parent had agreed to donate rich earth, and another 
the seeds. But how could the pots be marked? 

The children discussed pasting on gummed labels, but 
quickly decided that watering would soon make them 
illegible. Then they tried writing on the pots, but found it 
impracticable, being both difficult to do and difficult to read 
when accomplished. 

Labels were suggested by some one. The teacher had 
some wide splints and allowed the children to use them. 
Her advice was asked about the size, and she recommended 
a length of 4 imches. 
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said, “I will help you make labels if you wish.” 





into the earth better than straight ones. Then the teacher 
And since 
the children did wish it very much, the next morning’s 
arithmetic lesson was devoted to making the little labels. 
This was the method followed: 


1 First a direction lesson when the actual labels weremade. 

Each child was given a strip of splint and asked to measure 
4 inches down on one edge and make a dot; then to make a 
dot on the opposite edge and draw a line across. Every- 
one then cut on this line and had an oblong piece 4 inches 
long. 

Dots were made 1 inch down on each edge of this oblong, 
also in the middle of the side. These dots were connected 
by lines and the points cut out. 

Each child then printed his name on his label and put it 
away in his desk to be ready for the planting. 

2 Recalling the method (no new steps) 

On the following day the teacher (holding one up) asked 
who could describe the making of the labels. Several 
children did so and she made numbered drawings as they 
talked. 


























* 3 


Repetition from the drawings with no direction from 
teacher: 

Each child was given a piece of paper and asked to take 
out ruler, pencil and scissors, and make an exact picture 
of his label. He might look at the drawings, still on the 
board, for inspiration. He was first to make Drawing 1, to 
change it into Drawing 2, and then into Drawing 3. 

When all had finished, the teacher inspected every one. 
Children who were correct went to the front of the room with 
their labels. 

The process was then explained in detail by one of the 
successful ones, and everyone then made another attempt. 
This time all but four or five were measurably successful. 


Note This is a good example of “applied arithmetic,” carried so 
far as to function in other similar tasks. The plant label project is a 
good, simple one for young children, lending itself well to repetition 
and follow-up work di several kinds. 


CONTEST LETTERS 


A New Use for Number Cards 
(Prize Letter) 


Upon her desk the teacher has a box in which there are 
many tickets; each ticket has any figure from 0 to 9 
inclusive upon it. 

Each member of the class has a piece of paper and a pencil. 
One child is called to the teacher’s desk to take any three 
tickets from the box. He places these in a column upon the 
teacher’s desk and adds aloud. While he adds the class 
writes what he must have taken from the box. If he hap- 
pens to take 2, 3 and 6, he will add aloud 2, 5, 11, while 
the class writes 2, 3, 6. The teacher calls upon a child to 
say what he has written. In this way the child at the desk 
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gets addition while the rest of the class get a drill in combina- 
tion ing. 
The game can be varied as to the number of cards taken 
or as to the figures placed on cards. 
Nonie L. HEDDERGOTT, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Personification Game 


To each child I whisper a number. The number is his 
name. A child, for example, two, is called to the front 
of the room. Two chooses another, as seven, who joins 
him. The children silently add seven and two and try 
not to look at nine, who jumps up and goes to the front. 
Two and seven sit down, and nine chooses a number to be 
added to himself. Thus the game proceeds. 

I find that this game is not only a help in addition, but 
in memorizing also. 

May T. Cuppy, 
Spenceport, N. Y. 


Fishing and Catching Fish 


As many fish as there are children in the class should be 
cut from paper by the teacher. There should be many 
sizes as the fish have different weights. The weight should 
be marked on each fish. For instance, this fish weighs 
six pounds. Holes should be punched fhrough the head 
so the fish may be caught by the childreh. They may be 
scattered over the top of a table to represent a pond. 





A string with a bent pin ry one end may be 
tied to a twig to represent a pole and line. 

Each child may catch a fish. Write*the names of all 
children on the blackboard and opposite each write the 
weight of the fish caught. Then give’such problems as 
the following: Mary’s fish weighs six pounds and John’s 
nine pounds. How much do they both weigh? After 
the teacher has given a number of these problems different 
children may be called on to make problems from the figures 
on the board. ; 

The fish may all be given to one child next who will peddle 
them up and down the aisles. (It would be well for the 
teacher to have an extra supply for this part of the game.) 
Every one may buy-two fish and must pay ten cents for each 
pound. Circles of paper may represent dimes. Each 
child must determine how many dimes he should pay for 
his fish. If a mistake is made and the fish peddler fails to 
notice it some one else gets to take his p 

The game may be varied by allowing e one to conduct 
a fish market in the front of the room. Each child may go 
to the market and buy so many fish, paying the right amount 
for them. 

Atta McINTIRE, 
Barry, Illinois 


Cat and Mouse 


When tired of drills with flash cards, I tried a new plan to 
fix combinations by families, or everything that makes one 
number. 

Let each child be one combination of 11, as 4 + 7, another 
6+ 5,andsoon. Have oneextrachild. Call him the cat, 
and the rest mice. Then the fun begins. The cat stands 
in front of the class and says, “I am hunting for a mouse, 
John. Are you 4 + 7?” 
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John answers, “No, I am not 4 + 7.” 

Then the cat says, “Mary, are you 5 + 6?” and so on 
until he guesses the right one, who answers, “Yes, I am 
10 + 1,” or whatever his combination may be. 

Then the mouse skips on his tiptoes and the cat chases 
him until he is caught, and then he in turn becomes the 
cat and the drill continues, although no one knows it is a 
drill and the interest never lags. 

JessiE B. LITTLE, 
Bristolville, Ohio 


Domino Work for Beginners 


The usual number work with dominoes for background 
requires domino cards in the hands of the teacher and often 
sets in the hands of the children. This is not always conven- 
ient. 

Very successful work can be given without cards by 
placing the work on the blackboard from which the children 
reproduce either at the board or on their desks by means of 
pegs and lentils and, later on, paper. When paper work has 
been reached, variety may be given by occasional use of 
colored crayons for dots; or the dominoes may be cut from 
paper instead of being outlined. 

The first step may be under the direction of the teacher 
as class work and asa game. The teacher draws: 








and tells the children to shut their eyes. When she says, 
“Ready!” she shows: 











for only a few seconds and then covers the domino, asking 
what was seen. Continue this for a short time and then 
begin the grouping by requiring the children to say, “I saw 
twoandtwo. Twoandtwoare four,” etc. As seat work, 
the first step may be to reproduce, with pegs or sticks and 
lentils, what the teacher has placed on the board, as: 


“janis 


The board work should be large to avoid eyestrain. 
Later, place dots as the figure indicates: 

















etc. 





5 3 
Or, place figures: 














Later, ‘Make each look different.” 
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Another step: “Put in enough dots to make as many as 
the figure tells you.” 





4 2 or 


1] £4 





























8 
The final step may be the grouping; for instance, 


aed". 


is given and the children complete, as: 


b-F*.|-L 


7+2=9 4+3= 
may be given and the children told to complete. &: 


Children quite readily learn to make the outlines of uni. 
form size, but if desired, a cardboard oblong may be given 


as a guide. 























Emma C. BARNHARD, 
Honolulu 


The Long Journey 

I teach counting by twos, threes, fours, fives, etc., until 
a certain familiarity is acquired. This counting is in itself 
a drill in addition. My next step is to start with any given 
number and let the children try to see how fast they can 
count. For instance, start with one and count by twos, 
with two and count by threes, with three and count by 
fours, etc. 

My favorite plan is to start at one end of the class and go 
all around like an express train. If one child stumbles the 
next gives the answer. 

When satisfactory rapdiity has been gained in this way, 
with the smaller numbers, I use them interchangeably, 
as4+4+4+3+3+2-+ 10+ 5, etc. 

Of course these numbersare dictated to the class orally, and 
fitted to the mental ability of the children. At about this 
stage, with the third grade, I work in some of my series 
work. If I want to emphasize 5 + 8 combinations, I end 
my “long journey” with some such combinations, such 
as,3+3+64+34+34+2+5+8. 

I find that a race arouses my class to a state of breathless 
attention, and so in this way I end my addition drill. 4 
boy and girl are selected. Each stands with a piece 0! 
chalk. I hastily write down a column of figures on the 
blackboard. The first child to put the answer underneath 
wins. 

Then some one from the floor offers to beat the winner, 
and the race begins again. 

VroLA ALLEN, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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A Year with the Fables VI 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


The Swallow and the Other 
Birds 


HE Swallows are very wise. This is because they 

- travel farther eo os They see and 

ear many things. They never forget anything. 

A Swallow once lived near the home of a rand 

One day she saw him sowing seed. 

what the farmer is planting to-day,” thought she. The 

farmer soon finished his work and went home. The Swallow 

flew to the field. She looked all around. There were 
some small seeds on the ground. 

“Oh, he has sown flaxseed!”’ she cried. “That will never 
do. I must tell the birds.” Away she flew to the woods 
near by. ; 

“Robins, Bluebirds, Crows, Jays, Sparrows! Come 
here!” she called. 

The birds all knew and loved the Swallow. 
coming!” they answered. 

“What is it?” piped the Robin. 

“What’s the matter?” sang the Bluebird. 

“Tell us, tell us!’”’ called the others. 

“The farmer has sown flax in his field,” answered the 
Swallow. 

“Let him sow it, let him sow it!” whistled the quail. 

“What do we care?” squawked the Jay. 

“Don’t frighten us,” said the Sparrow. 

“What’s it for? What’s it for?” cried the others. 

“Don’t you know what the farmer will do with the flax?” 
asked the Swallow. 

“No. Tell us, tell us!’ sang the birds together. 

“When it is grown he will make it into nets and snares.” 

“What is that to us?” asked the saucy Jay? 

“Whatisitto us? Whatisit to us?” sang all the others. 

“You poor Caines! cried the Swallow. “Don’t you 
know that nets and snares are made to catch little birds? 
Come with me, I will show you the seeds. We will pick 
up every one.” 

“T’m not afraid of nets,” piped the Robin. 

“T’m not afraid of snares,” sang the Bluebird. 

“T don’t think I’d like flax seed,” said the Jay. 

“See that fat worm!” cried the Sparrow. “I must get 
him for my hungry children.” As she said this she flew 
away. 

= Going, going, going!” sang the others as they, too, 
flew away. 

“T fear they will be sorry for this,” said the Swallow. 
“T wish I could make them understand their danger. I 
can never pick up all that seed without help. What’s 
that. I thought I heard one of my children cry.” Away 
flew the Swallow. 

Not very long after this the Swallow saw the green 
blades of the flax. ‘The flax is up,” she cried. “TI had 
forgotten all about it. I will go to the birds once more. I 
will tell them again of theirdanger. Perhaps they will listen 
this time.’’ Again she flew to the woods to warn the birds. 

“Come to me, birds,” she called. The birds came 

uickly. They knew the Swallow was their friend. They 
thought that she had some good news for them. . 

“What is it, Swallow, what is it?” they cried. 

“The flax is up but it is not yet too late. Come with 
me. If we work very hard we can pull it all up. Hurry! 
Your lives are in danger.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the Bluebird to the Robin. 

“T can’t do such hard work,” scolded the Jay. 

‘My children need me every minute,” said the Sparrow. 

“You must come and help me. You and your children 
will all be caught in the nets if youdonot. I would do the 
work alone if I could,” replied the Swallow. 

“No, no, no! off we gol” sang the birds as they flew away. 


“cc +) 
Coming, 


“T should like to know 


They did not go far. They stopped at the old oak to talk 
about the Swallow. 

“She’s crazy’!’ sang the Bluebird. 

“She’s silly! she’s silly!” piped the Robin. 

“Why should she meddle with us?” asked the Sparrow. 

“She may as well go home,” cawed the Crow. 

“Home, home, home!” sang all the others. Then they 
flew away. . 

The flax grew and ripened. It was cut and’spun. The 
farmer made it into nets and snares. The Swallow watched 
him work from day to day. 

“Perhaps the birds will keep away from the nets. Why 
should I worry? I told them of the danger,” thought she. 
“What more canI do? I can only hope that most of them 
believed me.’ That very night when she came home 
she found many birds fast in the net. 

“Help us, help us!” they cried. 

“T should be glad to help you if I could, but alas! I can do 
nothing. I may as well go,” said the Swallow. She 
flew away to her home, talking to herself as she went. “I 
do not care for such friends. I think I shall go to live in the 
farmer’s chimney. I will make him my friend.” Ever 
since that time the swallows have lived near men. 


Presentation 


(a) “To classes able to read readily at sight. 

MATERIAL—Pictures of birds mentioned in the story. This 
story should follow the study of flax, but if this is not possi- 
ble, have the plant and fiber in several stages, and the seeds. 
(Write the names of the birds as the pictures are shown. 
Gey “flax” and “fiber” in connection with the talk about 

x. 

Of what use is the flax fiber? Can you think of other 
uses. I think our story will give you a use which you have 
not mentioned. What is the name of this bird? Where 
does it make its nest? (Use the last two questions with 
the other bird pictures. Let us find out what is said about 
all these birds in our story. 

Read silently to find out why swallows are wise. Why? 
Do you think that would really make one wise? Why? 
Read aloud. 

Read to find out where the swallow went and why. Tell 
me. Can you think why she should wish to tell the birds? 
Read aloud. 

Read till you learn what the swallow told the birds first. 
What did she tell them? Can you think why she told 
them that? Do you think the birds knew? Read aloud. 

Find out why the swallow came to the woods. Why did 
oe ied Tell what some of the birds said to her. Read 

ud. 

Read silently to learn what the swallow said after the 
birds had gone. What did she say? Why wouldn’t the 
birds help her? Read aloud. 

Some time after this the birds asked the swallow a ques- 
tion. Find out what it was. Why did the swallow come 
again? Read aloud. 

Find out where the birds went on the way home. Why 
did they not go with the swallow? Read aloud. 

Read to Jearn what the swallow did after the flax ripened. 
What did the birds say about her? Do you think that she 
will go to them again? Why? Read aloud. 

Finish the story. Tell me what you read? Why didn’t 
the swallow help them? Read aloud. What did the 
swallow decide to do? Can you name any other kind 
of swallow? Where does it live? 


(6) To classes needing smaller reading units and aid 
in getting new words. 

MarTeRIAL — See (a), paragraphs 1 and 2. 

Our story tells us that swallows know a great deal. 
We might say that they are very wise. (Write word.) 
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Find the word. What is it? If some one were going 
on a long journey we might say he will——-? Yes, travel. 
Find the word. Read silently to find out why the swallows 
were wise. Why were they? Read aloud. 

When we have read this story we can say that we have 
—— the story. Yes, finished. (Write.) Find the word. 
Pronounce it. Something else is finished here. Find out 
what it is and what the swallow found. Tellme. Read aloud. 

Read silently till you find what she did when she reached 
the woods. Tell me what you read. Read aloud. 

The swallow told them something. Find what it was. 
What was it? Why should the birds care about that? If 
you do not know, do you think that the birds would? Read 
aloud. 

I think that the swallow will be surprised and ask a ques- 
tion. Read silently till you find the question. What 
was it? Read aloud. 

When one wishes to catch a wild animal, what is used? 
Name different ways of trapping. Birds are sometimes 
caught by something which you have not named. It is 
made of strings and is called a snare. What is it called? 
Find the word. Read till you learn what the swallow 
wished the birds to do. What was it? 

Find out what the birds did. Tell me what they said 
and did? Read aloud. 

If I should see something which I knew would hurt you, 
I might say that you were in great ——. Yes, danger. 
Find the word. Pronounce it. What do you think that 
the swallow would do after the birds were gone? Read 
to find out. Tell me. 

What are the grass leaves like in shape? What are 
they sometimes called? (Blades.) Find the word. Pro- 
nounce. What do you think that the flax looked like when 
it first came up? Read silently to learn what the swallow 
decided to do. Tell me. Read aloud. 


Find what the swallow asked them to do this time. Tell 
me what it was. Read aloud. 

The swallow told what she would do if she were able. 
What wasit? Readaloud. Do you like the swallow? Why? 

The birds all thought that the swallow had very strange 
ideas. What do you think they might call her? Yes, silly. 
Find the word. There is another word which describes 
people who do not know what they are doing — crazy. 
What is it? Findit. Read silently to find out what was 
said at the oak tree. Tell what was said. Read aloud. 
What do you think was silly? 

The swallow found the birds in trouble. Find what 
it was. Tell me. Read aloud. 

Finish the story. Didshehelpthem? Whynot? What 
did she decide to do? Can you name any other kind of 
swallow? Where does it live? Read aloud. Read al] 
the story aloud, Lucy. 


Questions 

(Leading to oral reproduction of the story.) 

Tell what you can about the swallows. Tell the story 
of the swallow and the farmer. What did the birds ask her 
and how did she answer them? What did the birds think 
of their danger? What did the swallow wish them to do? 
What happened when the flax came up? Tell of the swal- 
low’s second visit to the birds. Give the conversation 
at the oak. What happened when the flax was ripe? 
What did the swallow decide to do? Why? 


Dramatization 
(For .First Grade.) 


(This story is too difficult for ing in the first grade, hence it 
must be fold to the children. This be followed by the questions 
leading to oral reproduction. With this grade it is better to dramatize 
the more interesting — first, giving some time to this work, before 
altempting to play the whole.) 


a 
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ScENE I—In the woods 
(Swallow is on the stage. 


Swallow (calls, Robin, Bluebird, Sparrow, Jay, Quail, 
Crow! 


(Birds come in from all directions, calling as they come.) 


Birds Coming, Swallow, coming! 

Robin What is it? 

Bluebird What’s the matter? 

Crow Why did you call me? 

Other Birds Tell us! Tell us! 

Swallow The farmer has been sowing flaxseed. 

Quail Let him sow it. 

Jay I don’t care if he has. 

Sparrow Why should it frighten us? 

Other Bird What did he sow it for? 

Swallow My dear friends, don’t you know what the 
farmer will do with the flax when it is ripe? 

AU Birds No. Tell us. 

Swallow He will make nets and snares of it. 

Jay Why should we care if he does? 

Other Birds Yes, why should we care? 

Swallow How little you know! Nets and snares are 
made to catch birds. But you shall not be caught. Come 
with me. We will pick up every seed. 

Robin Oh, I’m not afraid of nets! 

Bluebird Neither am I. I’m not afraid of snares, 
either. 

Jay Inever ate flax seed. I don’t believe I’d like it. 

Sparrow See that nice fat worm! I must take it home 
to my children. Good-by. (Exit Sparrow.) 

Other Birds We're going too. Goodby (Exit birds.) 

Swallow What foolish birds. I fear they will be sorry. 
I can’t pick up the seed. It would take years. (Listens) 
I thought I heard a cry! I wonder if it is one of my chil- 


€ Py @dren? I will see. (Exit Swallow.) 


ScENE II — Same as Scene I 
(Enter Swallow in great haste.) 


Swallow (calls) Birds! Birds! (Toherself) How lucky 
that I flew over that field this morning! I had forgotten 
about the flax. 


(Enter birds as before.) 


Birds Good-morning, Swallow. What is it you want? 

Swallow The flax is up. but we can soon pull it if we all 
work very hard. Be quick! There’s not a minute to 
spare. Your lives are in danger. 

Bluebird (to Robin I don’t believe her. 

Robin Norl. She’s trying to frighten us. 

Sparrow I can’t leave my children. 

Jay And it’s such hard work! 

Swallow But you must come. If you don’t you will 
all be caught. What will become of your children then? 

All Birds No, no, off we go. Good-by, Swallow. 


(AU start to go in same direction.) 


Swallow (sadly) I can do nothing for them. 
slowly.) 

(Birds pause at one side of stage.) 

Bluebird I think she’s crazy. 

Robin I’m sure she’s silly. 

Sparrow We don’t have to do as she tells us. 


Crow She’d better stay at home. 
All Birds Letusallgohome. (Exenut all.) 





(Exit 


ScENE III — Near Farmer’s House 


(AU the birds are in a net. Enter Swallow, who does not see 
the birds at first.) 
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Swallow The farmer has set his nets. I hope the birds 
will keep away from them. 


(Birds see her and cry.) 


Birds O Swallow, help us! Help us! 

Swallow Poor things! Poor things! I wish I could, 
but there is nothing that Ican do. (Turns and walks slowly 
away.) I do not care for such friends. I will have the 
farmer for my friend. I think I shall make my home in his 
chimney. 

\Curtarni 


Oral and Written Language for Fourth Grade 


1 To give practice in paragraphing. 

2 To secure orderly arrangement of ideas. 

3 To improve the sentence structure. 

4 To teach discrimination in the use of words. 


SEAT WorK 
To-morrow I shall ask you to tell me in one paragraph, 
why the swallow visited the birds the first time. 
Make the paragraph as short as possible and yet 
tell the story. You will need to think of this very 
carefully as nothing important can be omitted. 
Notice how many sentences you use. 


Crass Work — ORAL ; 

How many sentences did you use in your paragraph, 
John? James? Mary? Anna? James has the 
least so he may give his paragraph first. We shall 
see if he has enough sentences to tell the story. 
(James recites) Whatelsedo you think that he should 
have told, Anna? Yes, that is interesting, but is it 
necessary when one is trying to tell the story in as 
few words as possible? Is there anything which 
could have been omitted? Is there a sentence which 
you do not like? Yes, I think that the third one 
might be better. Can you change it, James? Who 
will help him? Give the second sentence again. I 
hear a word which I do not like. What do you think 
itis? Right, Mary. Can you think of one to take 
its place, James? (Call upon other pupils for their 
paragraphs and continue the work of correcting 
errors. 


SEAT WorK 
You may write the paragraph for to-morrow’s lesson. 
What are some of the things to be remembered in 
writing a paragraph? (Margins, indentations, capi- 
talization, punctuation.) 


Crass Work 

Have each child read his paragraph. Correct his 
English when necessary. Ask for “better words” 
to express the ideas. Inquire as to where capitals 
and punctuation marks have been used. Finally, 
glance over each paper to make sure that no mis- 
take has been overlooked. If the children are 
allowed to make changes in their work while the 
reading is in progress, the later papers will be found 
much better than the first ones. 


SEAT WorK 

Copy the paragraph as corrected. 

Second paragraph — Subject, “The Swallow’s Second 
Visit.” 

Third paragraph — Subject, “The Trouble When the 
Flax Ripened.” 

The following will suggest a form which the second 
paragraph may take: 

A few days later the swallow flew over the flax field. 
The flax was coming up. Away she went to find the 
birds. She asked them to help her pull up the flax, 
but they only laughed at her. 

When the three paragraphs are finished it will be well 
to compare with the original to see what has been lost 
or gained and why. 
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F ebruary Blackboard Border 


Ruth Ash 


Cut the tents from tan colored paper, cut on the line in the center of the front and ‘bend onTdotted 
line. The flags are made on white paper and give the children opportunity for drawing theffdesign 
of the flag — the soldiers are blue. 
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Two Posters 


Bessie Dixon 


A Motivated Number Lesson 


In studying divisions of time last January, we decided 
that one good reason for being able to tell time by clocks 
and watches was that we should be able to tell when to go 
to school without having mother take extra steps to tell 
us what time the clock said. 

Furthermore, Margaret’s little cousin was visiting her. 
Now the little cousin’s school hours were not the same as 
ours, so we decided to make clocks which would tell the 
little cousin the story of our school day. This appeared 
in the January number of Primary Epucarron in 1907. 

The latter part of January, 1917, the little cousin went 
home. She said, “I am going on the afternoon train. I 
think uncle said it comes about three o’clock.”? That 
prought up a discussion about the passenger trains going 
east. and west in the afternoon. At the number work hour, 
a child suggested that we might make a clock to show Mar- 
garet’s cousin when her train came. I asked them how 
they would like to make a time table for her to take home 
with her. This delighted them and they used great care 


in the accuracy of their clocks — for one minute might cause 
This result you see. 


a person to miss a train. 





Besides accuracy, neatness was shown. But a greater 
result could have been seen had you been with us that day. 
The lesson abounded in enthusiasm. There was a reason 
for working out these clocks and that class became pro- 
ficient in time-telling through these two devices used in 
January, 1917. 

You say, “No such incidents will occur in my school.” 
Perhaps these may not, but others will. A teacher must 
ever be alert to watch for opportunities to develop bare 
facts in an inte?esting way. 


Edison * 


I had read “The Wizard of Oz” to the children during the 
As Edison’s birthday approached, I 
asked the name of the book of Lillian’s which I read to 
them at Hallowe’en time. I then asked who could tell me 
what the Wizard of Oz did. : 

This question followed: How many would like to know 
about a wizard who lives to-day? Every hand went up and 
I showed them a picture of Edison and told them he was 
called the Wizard of Menlo Park. I told them why he was 
called this and showed pictures of his inventions. 

The next day, this wizard was talked of again and I told 
them interesting stories of his life. 

Meanwhile, the children were searching magazines for 
things which Edison had invented or inventions upon which 
he had improved. They seemed delighted to talk about 
an actually existing wizard. 

The summary came on the third day of this study — 
Edison’s birthday. I told them that I had twenty-seven 
wizards in my room who could, with paper and scissors, show 
wonderful things. I said my wizards could give me in 


‘ folded next and a hatchet cut to line. 
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fifteen minutes, what it took Edison months and years to 
work out. This was the result: 
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School-room Decoration 


VI 
Johanna Holm 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
(All rights reserved) 

HE month of February is rich in material for lan- 
guage and hand work. The picture here suggests 
some of the things accomplished this month. 

The Little Veterans are in the foreground of the 
sand-table. In the rear is the home of an old veteran who 
stands on the walk in fromt of the house watching the chil- 
dren marching In the window sits his wife. One of the 
children carries a fife; another a drum; others carry flags 
and guns. The guns in front of sand-table were used in 
dramatizing this At the left of sand-table are a number 
of peg boards The pegs, red and blue in color, were placed 
in the boards to form flags. 

A February booklet was made at this time also. A pic- 
ture frame folded from 16-square fold incloses a picture 
of Abraham Lincoln. The second page has the fireplace 
cut from a 16-square fold. George Washington’s hat was 
A crayon lesson of a 
cherry branch completes the booklet. 

Hearts cut out of red paper are draped about the room to 
form a border Abraham Lincoln’s log cabin is drawn on 
the blackboard in rear of sand-table. The fish-bowl pasted 
on the window-pane is made by folding a large sheet of 
paper once and cutting out the form of the bowl preserving 
the frame instead of the center. Now, paste a piece of 
oiled paper commonly used by florists on back of this frame, 
Cut two ‘gold fish out of yellow paper and mount on the 
oiled paper. Put a little paste in each corner of frame and 
mount on window-pane. Thus a gold fish bow] is mounted 
on every window. The Japanese poster illustrated at left 
of sand-table was also made this month, as its coloring,redj 
black and white, harmonizes with the general color scheme 
in the room. Flags were fastened about the room and 
completed the decorations. 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively 


VII 


When Knighthood was in Flower 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlan 





VERY well-informed kindergarten teacher, splen- 
didly equipped by some of the finest training 
schools and fresh from her graduation, told me 
that knights and talks on knighthood were alto- 
gether revolutionary in pedagogics for primary grades. 

They were quite outside the influence and intelligence 
of children’s experiences and the teaching was really 
criminal. Well, maybe that is true — theoretically — 
but did you ever notice the nonchalance with which a 
child kicks over theories? Did you ever build up a nice, 
pretty, logical theory for a child and then watch him give 
it just one slap and knock it to smithereens? That is 
what my first grade chi'dren did to this theory of not being 
able to inhale any of the ethics of the nobility that is the 
ideal of knighthood. 

They are fascinated by the tales, the valor, the courtesy, 

* the purity — even the paraphernalia of chivalry. 

When I was a bit of a girl, I never could understand why 
Columbus, or any other of the persons of history, should 
care whether there was a land across the sea, or whether 
there was not. 

Why didn’t they stay at home, mind their own affairs 
and not go gallivanting around the world to suffer and be 
misunderstood? 

Then all at once, I conceived the idea of telling about 
the knights and showing how the love of adventure has 
always been a part of men— because I saw this same 
unrespons've look in the eyes of some children when they 
asked me who Columbus was and why people talked about 
him, and I tried to tell them. 

Through devious ways and various mental accumulations 
I now have a plan by which I tell of the knights, build the 
castle like the accompanying picture, and make it the 
foundation for many lessons and repeated returns to it 
during the whole school year. For instance, it starts with 
the love of adventure, how it led the knights all over the 
world, Columbus to America. Later I return to tell of 
Christ, the perfect knight, whose perfect love, whose per- 
fect valor, whose perfect courtesy, remain the ideal to all 
alike, Christian and heathen. 

In February we return to think of Washington, a brave 
gentleman, as our American knight; and sometimes I tell 
them of Joan of Arc, to show that women, too, have taken 
their place in chivalry. I tell them the story of “Sir 
Launfal” and “Sir Galahad.” 

We have knighthood to fall back upon for so many lessons 
during the year. 

We choose our own crests, make shields and helmets and 
flags and build our castles. 

This castle was built of one inch cubes — the fourth 
kindergarten gift may be used — on a smooth board foun 
dation, on a hill made by piling up the sand into a plateau. 

My sand-table is covered with tin, which does very nicely 


to represent water in many of my pictures, and is satis 
factory, because I always work with wet sand. 

First, the plain castle with towers, is built and I tell how 
the castles were constructed many times on hills so steep that 
no entrance could be made, or on promontories stretching 
into the water. The next day the moat or ditch is added 
and children usually discover for themselves that a draw- 
bridge is the logical way of safe entrance. The drawbridge 
is added, of cardboard and raffia chains. Next comes the 
making of the portcullis or grated door, made of paper,’ as 
is seen in the picture. 

Now add the coat-of-arms above the doorway and the 
flag on the tower, and explain their origin and use. 

Explain about the battlements. They were used to 
stand behind and for safety. 

The knights in the picture chanced in a queer way. One 




















of my tiny lads, with a piece of composite clay, a broken 
toy man from home and a bit of iron, modeled the first 
knight and brought it to me after a busy work period, say- 
ing: “Wouldn’t you like a knight to put by the castle? 
Maybe it is Sir Galahad.” 

After that knights were a drug on the market and I used 
the three best ones for the final picture. 

The principal reason for making the helmet (which is 
highly amusing because the visor works up and down) is 
to teach boys to lift their hats. In the olden days knights 
raised their visors when they met their friends —so in 
modern times, men lift their hats when they meet their 
friends. Result, a grand renaissance in manners and 
hat-tipping. 

We used the shields for a background on which to put 
our original and individual coat-of-arms. 

We chose our own colors, red for bravery, white for 
purity and blue for truth and honesty, and we designed our 
own crests and chose our own mottoes. 

It is eas‘ly seen how all this work, wherever undertaken, 


would have reference to many school activities throughout 
the year. 





War Opens Thousands of Government Jobs to 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United States Government ex- 
aminations soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute; Dept. L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Suggestions for a Patriotic Celebration 


M. B. 


DELIGHTFUL community spirit has recently 

developed in our town of ten thousand people — and 

it is gradually embracing the village folk and 

farmers of the county. It commenced during the 
days of our State Centennial Pageant and has continued 
to grow through the various efforts connected with the 
demands for war relief. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution decided to 
celebrate LaFayette’s birthday. They were aided by the 
various literary, art, social and commercial clubs, the 
fraternal organizations, the school and college people and 
citizens. 

There were large mass meetings, with addresses by people 
of national importance,and at one a number of the 
French Commission to the United States told of the war- 
time situation in France. A large sum of money was 
collected here. All the funds raised during the day from 
the sale of flags, rosettes, candy, etc., were added to the 
collection and all used for the Relief of French Orphans. 

One of the most important and impressive features was 
a great parade led by over two thousand marching school 
children, each child carrying an American flag, or a French 
flag. The kindergarten youngsters were in gaily decorated 
autos. There were also the patriotic societies, city and 
county officials, college students, clubs, commercial organi- 
gations and many citizens of the town and county. 

The Boy Scouts wore their uniforms and many of the 
classes had special costumes. ‘The soldier caps” were 
made and worn by several primary schools. ‘The illus- 
tration shows how they were. Two pieces of blue card- 
board were cut 15” long, by 43” high. Two pieces of 
red cardboard, were cut and glued in place on the blue. 

One piece of white paper, such as newspapers are printed 
upon, was cut 8” by 14” and folded as shown. Small 
holes were punched in the ends of the circular spaces of the 
blue cardboard. Brass-headed paper fasteners were placed 
through these holes to hold the two sections together. 
But before they were fastened, the folded section of white 





Grubb 


paper was glued to thetop of capto form a crown. Thir- 
teen white stars were cut and glued along one side of one 
blue section. Then a cockade of red, white and blue 
cardboard was cut. The blue was folded first, next the 
white, then the red a few stitches taken through all of the 
sections held this cockade in place. 

Small rosettes sold readily to the crowd. A net profit 
of $251.19 was realized from these little rosettes of the 
tri-color. Strips of crepe paper in each color were cut 
13” by 7”. The top and long edge of each was pulled out 
to add to its folds. ‘Then with a fine needle and long thread 
one edge o1 the blue paper was gathered, the thread 
pulled up, the white strip gathered, then the red was 
gathered and the thread pulled tight. Several stitches 
were taken through the three sections to hold them to- 
gether, the thread was fastened and cut and the pin stuck 
in for fastening it to the coat or jacket. 

As it was impossible to buy French flags in May, 1917, 
quite a sum of money was realized from the sale of flags 
made by the high school and grammar grade girls. 


A Log-Cabin of Squared Paper 


The children enjoy working out the log cabin on squared 
paper. Manila paper laid off in one-fourth inch squares 
is a satisfactory size. (Keep the scraps of paper to use to 
work out small borders in the art classes.) 

Draw: according to the pattern given in the illustration, 
color the roof and the logs with crayons. Then cut out, 
fold the paste flaps that are at the top of each end of the 
cabin, fit the logs together at the corners, fold the roof, put 
it in place. The paste on the flaps will hold it. 

This lesson may be used in connection with any pioneer 
story. The cabins may be made of different sizes and 
proportions and arranged upon a sand-table to represent 
a frontier settlement or the individual cabins may be placed 
upon oblongs or squares of cardboard colored green to sug- 
gest the bit of yard around the home. 
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PATTERN. FOR STARS 


SOLDIER CAPS 
MADE: BY: CHILDREN ~ WORN-IN-PARADE 


43" high ~ \5” long 
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Holiday Parades’ 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


to plan and give a holiday parade and we find that the 

older children look forward almost as eagerly to seeing 

it. 
F Have the first one Lincoln’s Birthday. Make several 
tag-board patterns of the Lincoln hat and of the badge. 
About a week before the holiday ask the children if they 
would like to plan a parade to celebrate the day. Then 
show them the hat and badge patterns and explain how 
they are made. Place these patterns, with sheets of 
tag-board, 12” x 9”, white paper 6” x 4}’, wax crayons, 
scissors, 30” strips of narrow black cotton tape or black 
cloth on the table and when the children have finished their 
regular seat work let them work on their “parade costumes.” 
If one quick child is shown how to make the things he may 
take charge of the table and prevent others from making 
mistakes. ‘Thus no time need be taken from lessons to 
prepare for the parade. 

Let all the little folks who have drums, whistles, horns, 
flags, etc., bring them to school the morning of the celebra- 
tion and have a short rehearsal before school. Choose the 
tallest boy for the band leader and have him beat time 
up and down thus: up-down (slowly) — up-down-up 
(quickly) and repeat. The “musicians” beat, blow, etc., 
keeping time with the pointer. Those having flags wave 
them in time to the music. Have the parade the latter 
part of the afternoon. The leader should carry a picture 
of Lincoln fastened to a window-pole or long stick with 
thumb tacks. When the children have on their hats and 
badges and have formed their line, let them march up and 
down the aisles in their own room several times to get started 
well and then through all the other rooms in the building. 
If Lincoln Day poems and songs have been learned they 
may be said or sung in the different rooms. After the 
little people have marched around a room once have them 
halt at the front, face the audience and recite or sing a 
selection. Then turn and march on to the next room. 
The parade ends in the room where it started. 


I is a source of great pleasure to little first grade people 


Directions for Lincoln Hat and Badge 


HAT 
Materials Tag-board 12” x 9”, wax crayons, scissors, 


* For patterns see page 117. 


30” strips of narrow black cotton tape or narrow strips of 
black cloth. 

Make pattern and cut slits for tape. Color hat- black. 
Cut out and insert tape or strip of cloth, This is used 
to tie around the head and hold the hat in place. 


BADGE 

Materials White paper, 6” x 44’, wax crayons, scissors, 
paste. 

For badge pattern cut sets of three pieces of tag-board, 
43” x 3”, 34" x 2”, 23"x1". Make the three pieces on the 
white paper. Color the largest one blue and the smallest 
red. The other is left white. Cut out the three pieces and 
paste the white one at the top of the blue and the red at the 
top of the white. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PARADE 


Add a little to the parade this time. Besides the band 
and flags have Washington’s picture carried at the head 
of the line bya small child and let two children dressed as 
George and Martha Washington follow him. A child who 
prints well may make two tag-board banners about 3’ x 2’ 
and print them with red and blue wax crayons: (1) George 
Washington 1789-1797; (2) Our First President. Tack 
a narrow strip of wood at the top of each banner and tie to 
the hook of a window-pole or a hook in a broom handle. 

Proceed as with the Lincoln Day parade, having the hats 
and badges made several days ahead, the short rehearsal] 
before school on the day of the celebration, the march 
around your own room, etc. Select the poems and songs 
to be given in the other rooms. Only afew are necessary, 
as the same selection may be given in several different rooms. 


Direction for Washington Hat and Badge 


HAT 

Materials Tag-board 12” x 44”, wax crayons, scissors, 
30” strips of black cotton tape or cloth, paste, white paper, 
6” x 44", for cockade. Make tag-board sets of three circles 
each for cockade pattern. 

Make hat pattern and cut slits for tape. Color hat black. 
Cut out and insert tape or strip of cloth. Mark the three 
cockade circles on the white paper. Color the largest 
one blue and the smallest red. Leave the third circle white. 
Cut out and paste the white circle in the center of the blue 
one and the red in the center of the white. Paste the 
finished cockade on the left side of the hat. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Book Cover by a Child of Twelve 
Striking evidence of the innate artistic sense of the French People 














By a Child of Sx 


Remasisable for its instinct for the decorative in $0 
young « designer 


It is rather remarkable that the event 
which has aroused the keenest interest 
and created the most profound impression 
in art circles in Paris, during the past 
twelve-month, should be an exhibition 
of the drawings and color work of the 
pupils of the public schools. To affirm 
that this exhibition (held in the Galliera 
Museum and designed to present the re- 
sults achieved during the three years that 
have elapsed since the last exhibition) is 
a surprise, would be to put it mildly indeed. 

The exhibits are characterized by a 
freshness, a spontaneity, a vitality, a 
vibrancy, a vivacity, an inventiveness, a 
manual facility and an instinct for color 
of which not so much as a foretaste had 
been given by the annual ante-bellum 
exhibitions in the Hotel de Ville. _ 


@e- 


Personality Triumphs 

If the late lamented Octave Mirbeau, 
who deemed that the schools stifled ju- 
venile talent, instead of developing it, and 
who pleaded for an instruction that should 
encourage a free expression of individual 
perceptions and sensations, could have 
been spared a little longer, he would have 
been literally confounded by the Galliera 
Museum show. Frantz Jourdain, the 
president of the revolutionarygAutumn 
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Wall Paper for Alsace-Lorraine i. 
The original, done by a pupil of thirteen , is worked out in the national co's 


Salon, who scoffed scarcely less than Mir- 
beau at what he deemed the academic bias 
of the current art teaching, has been thus 
confounded. Indeed, he confesses frankly 
that the progress revealed has won him 


over comp'etely to the instruction given 


in the public schools. 

“My surprise,” says M. Jourdain, “or 
rather my stupefaction, on entering the 
Galliera Museum was profound. It was as 
if the window of a dark and moldy room 
had been opened wide upon nature and the 
sky, upon truth and life, letting pure air 
and the perfume of flowers rush in. The 
impression was delicious. 

“Disembarrassed at last of the pedantic 
props which obstructed their view, disem- 
barrassed of the chilling company of the 
dwellers on Olympus with whom they had 
nothing in common, the children have been 
permitted to look about them, to observe, 
to remark, to compare, to deduce, to ad- 
mire and to loveeverything that is beauti- 
ful, everything that is noble, everything 
that is great, everything that is true 
Naively, without troubling themselve: 
with complicated theories, they have ex 
pressed their sensations, their enthusiasms 
their joys, their sorrows, their preoccupa 
tions, the anguish of the present hour. The 
primordial qualities of our race — imagina 
tion, initiative, esprit, taste, originality anc 
love of color — re-emerge in an admirablc 
outflow of sap. And the classic tradition 
the genuine classic tradition (the tradi- 
tion. of the Gothic sculptures as well as o/ 
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% The Beloved “75’s” 
* ‘Wreathed in floral glory for permanent adoration on the wall 


the ‘Panathenza’ of the Parthenon, of the 
‘Syndics’ as well as of the ‘Marriage of 
Cana,’ of the ‘Antonin Proust’ of Manet, 
as well as of the ‘Pius VII,’ of David, the 
tradition which decrees that art is a re- 
flection of the habits, the usages, the 
philosophy, the character, the exteriority of 
its time, the tradition which extracts from 
things their sovereign poetry, from the 
cathedral and from the factory, from the 
‘Bois Sacre’ and from the denuded and 
lamentable landscape of the fortifications) 
iscontinued the most naturally in the world. 


A Lesson for Professionals 


“Abandoning the contemplation of 
Apollo, of Diana, of Mercury or of Venus, 
the school children of Paris have turned to 
more homely and materia] occupations. 
They have comprehended that the high- 
pressure manipulation of the sublime is 
better reserved for the rare specialists who 
aspire to the laurels ostentatiously dis- 
tributed Rue Bonaparte, and they have 
come down to the Decorative Arts, seeking 
to learn the technique of a trade, con- 
centrating their efforts upon utilitarian 
realizations, classifying themselves in- 
tuiiively according to their temperaments 
and their tastes. 

“There is a little of everything in this 
exhibition: wall paper, ceramics, posters, 
em roideries, fans, book covers, charming 
and puerile essays, compositions full of 
verve, sketches of adorable observatjon and 
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loyalty. Masterpieces? Of course not; 
but precious and comforting promises. 


“TI would advise certain ‘maitres,’ cer- 
tain professional artists, to take a turn 
about the Galliera Museum. These grave 
and important personages would learn 
thus, I fancy, excellent lessons from these 
bright-eyed urchins whose intelligences are 
wide open, and whose hearts are full of 
sunshine. It is easy to divine that this 
little world of boys and girls wrought joy- 
fully and composed in a sort of intoxica- 
tion. They produce naturally, as the bird 
sings, bent uniquely on translating the 
movements ot their souls.” 


The War Note Dominant 


The Galliera Museum exhibition is a 
striking and heartening manifestation of 
war spirit on the part of boys and girls 
of school age. 

Left largely to their own devices, so far 
as the choice of subjects is concerned, they 
display a pronounced predilection for mar- 
tial motives. Spontaneously, they resort 
to the events and to the objects revealed 
to them by the troubled period in which 
it is theif strange destiny to advance 
toward manhood and womanhood. 
Whether they decorate a bowl, a plate, a 
clock-dial, a table-cover, a nakpin, a tea- 
cosy, a fan, a fire-screen, a cushion, a fabric, 
compose a book-binding, a feuille de garde, 
a tail-piece, or design wall-paper, a stained- 


The Exposition Poster 
Itself designed by a youthful exhibitor 


glass window, a diploma, a poster, a piece 
of furniture, a pottery, they usually bor- 
row the details from the emblems of the 
war or of the military career. 

It is plain that the mighty conflict has 
invaded their consciousness and gripped 














Patriotic Wall-paper 
By a Freneh artist of mine 
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their memories and that they, like their 
elders, are fairly obsessed by the fluctua- 
tions of the terrible tragedy which they 
comprehend but dimly. They leave no 
room for doubt that they are profoundly 
moved, and they express their emotions in 
terms and accents that are admirably 
strong and sincere. Especially are they 
thrilled by the epic careers of their fathers 
and their big brothers. The bourgwuig- 
notte of the poilu symbolizes for them 
heroism and contempt for death and they 
reproduce it with corresponding enthu- 
siasm. They affirm and reaffirm their 
patriotism and their confidence in victory 
by painting and repainting the three 
nationa! colors (the red, the white and the 
blue of the flag) and by planting here, 
there and everywhere the Phrygian cap. 

“You must visit the Galliera Museum,” 
says Pierre Roche in the Carnet des 
Artistes. “In the meagre setting of a 
closed room a vast perspective of ardent 
and enthusiastic thoughts is opened up; 
you fancy yourself under the brilliant gaze 
of a divinity confident of the future. It 
has sufficed to bring together the decora- 
tive efforts of the children of Paris. to 
hang upon four walls the conception with 
which the echoes of the contemporaneous 
drama have inspired them, to display com- 
positions which have naturally taken the 
direction of actuality, for the frightful 
anguish that wrings the heart of each one 
of us and that has become for us a manner 
of life, so to speak, to be transformed 
first into astonishment and then into a 
singular confidence. . . . In manyof 
the compositions appears (indicated at 
least, if not vigorously expressed) the idea 
that our war ;s a righteous war and that 
the victory (always represented under a 
pure and gentle aspect) will be the victory 
of honor.” 


Pictorial History 

This notable unity of inspiration does 
not stand in the way of wide diversity in 
forms of expression. 

A few of the more audacious youngsters 
have undertaken to materia!ize their con- 
ceptions of the life at the front — smoke- 
enveloped artillery in action, a march to 
the trenches, an attack, the capture of an 
enemy trench, the bringing down of a 
war-plane, the succor‘ng of the wounded, 
etc. And it must be admitted that these 
incursions into regions beyond their ken 
are not particu'arly successful, though two 
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or three of them possess something of the 
quaint and charming gaucherie of fantoc- 
cini or of the panoramic features of shop 
windows during the holiday season. But 
the majority have had the good sense to 
reproduce or to adapt only the scenes or 
the objects that enter into their everyday 
existence, and these, as Frantz Jourdain 
explained above, have achieved results 
that are little short of sensational, when 
their few years and limited training are 
taken into account. 

They depict, with a tenderness that is 
highly effective, if not always free from 
clumsiness, the sick and wounded soldiers 
and the Red Cross nurses they have seen 
in the streets or in the hospitals and in- 
firmaries of the rear they have been privi- 
leged to visit; the war cemeteries bright- 
ened and glorified by the flowers of La 
Toussaint; the waiting lines at the coal 
yards; the cheap eating places specially 
provided for the persons temporarily im- 
poverished by the invasion. For the 
various war charities, they invent appeals 
quite as well calculated as the posters de- 
signed by the professional artists, to stir 
the hearts and open the purses of the pub- 
lic. They devise original and eloquent 
ways of urging pictorially the economizing 
of fuel and lights, the saving of old paper, 
the turning in of gold to the Bank of 
France, etc. For example, a gigantic 
inverted stocking, which is adding its con- 
tents to a heap of gold coins that emit 
myriads of rays, is inscribed: 


“ Pour voir lever le soleil de la victoire, 
Vidons notre bas de laine!” 


They reflect the straightened existence 
of the humble households in which the 
fuel, gas, milk and sugar problems are 
grim realities, not only with stoicism, but 
even with the sly humor, the mischievous 
irony, the soft raillery which is the finest 
form of courage and which is the distinc- 
tive mark of the Parisian irrespective of 
age, sex or station. 

“To the light, white sheets,” says Louis 
Lumet, editor of Les Arts Francais, 
“these children entrust veritable confes- 
sions, and these confessions will abide as 
ingenuous witnesses of our epoch. They 
will be passionately collected later on, for 
they will reveal to future historians, bet- 
ter than any other recitals or documents 
whatsoever, how the little Parisians con- 
ducted themselves while papa was in the 
trenches and mamma, harried and worried, 
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was obliged to concoct and contrive, in 
order to procure food, light and fire for her 
brood.” 

Despite this sense of humor, caricatures 
of the enemies are conspicuous by their 
absence. Why, is an interesting problem 
of juvenile psychology. 


Born Decorators 


These little Parisians are born decora- 
tors. Ignorant of the historic decorative 
styles, they have constituted instinctively, 
without being in the least aware of it, a 
decorative style which has numerous 
points of contact with that of the Revolu- 
tion. Decoration is in the breed, in the 
blood. 

Practically all the exhibits strike a deco- 
rative note, and not a few of them could 
be utilized by house-decorating concerns 
precisely as they stand or with very slight 
modification. So cleverly do these young 
designers dispose and “stylize” motives 
that they produce models which it would 
be shrewd business for manufacturers of 
tissues, wall papers, mural hangings, 
ceramics, and mosaics to appropriate. It 
is certain that French industry will find 
hereafter in artisans formed solely by the 
public schools, coadjutors endowed with 
initiative, sure of taste, skilful of hand and 
capable, consequently, of correcting and 
of creating models — happy augury for 
the future of the applied arts in France. 

The decorative attributes the most fre- 
quently and the most happily employed are 
arms, drums, bugles, helmets, flags, tri- 
umphal arches. The war cross, the kepi, 
the haversack, the pipe, and the tri-color 
rosette, known as a cockade, are also com- 
mendably handled, while a great deal is. 
made of the superb decorative qualities of 
the national bird, the Gallic cock. 

Here are exceedingly simple designs for 
fabrics ard wall paper which attain to posi- 
tive distinction: arrangements of drums. 
and gun-carriages, of drums, bugles and 
clustered flags, of drums, Phrygian caps. 
and flags, of cannon, shells and war- 
crosses, of war-crosses and stars, of flags, 
cocks and cockades—in most of which 
sprigs of conventionalized laurel or tricolor 


ribbons serve, so to speak, as the agents. 


ofliaison. Here isan amusing mural deco- 
ration of toy soldiers and Alsatian dolls 
against a tricolor background that is ad- 
mirably adapted to the walls of a nursery. 
Here is a noble visualization of the “ Mar- 


(Continued on page 129) 
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RIVER, LAKE, MOUNTAIN, and CLOUD . 




















Making a Game of. Geography 
erie Anderson 


two purposes; first as an excuse for the repeti- 

tion of the facts which it is desirable for the 

pupils to remember, and second, as an incen- 
tive for the children to obtain information about the 
geography not only of distant countries, but of their own 
neighborhood as well. The wish to excel in a game may 
not be a scholarly incentive for a child’s curiosity about 
geography, but it is very closely related to the conditions 
of practical life, where the desire for information is stimu- 
lated much more by need of the knowledge than by the 
thought of learning for the sake of learning. 

The games which deal with world geography are planned 
to require only general knowledge of important places and 
their chief products, while the games of local geography 
demand more definite and detailed information from the 
children. 

Wherever the games demand elaborate knowledge about 
a subject, the child who is required to give the information 


is permitted to name the subject about which he must 
explain. 


Tite en will find the following games useful for 


River, Lake, Mountain and Cloud 


All the players are seated, except the leader, who stands 
in the center or else facing the other players. He throws 
a handkerchief at one of the seated players and calls any 
one of the following words: River, Lake, Mountain, or Cloud. 
If River, Lake, or Mountain is called, the player to whom the 
handkerchief was thrown must speak the name of some 
river, lake, or mountain, whichever was given. If the 
word Cloud is called, he must stand and bow to the leader. 
If he fails to answer correctly or to bow at the word Cloud, 
he must change places with the leader. 


The End of the War 


This game is suggested by a joking pastime of the soldiers 
in the United States training-camps. 

One player says, “I know when the war will be over. 
I heard it from a friend in England.” The next player says, 
“ And he heard it from a friend in France, who knows when 
the war will be over.” The next player continues, “And 
he heard it from a friend in Egypt, who knows when the 
war will be over.” Thus the game goes around the room, 
each player adding the name of a different country in 
place of the word England. 


The Peddler from China 


One child acts the part of a peddler, calling, as he stops 
before any one of the other players, “Here comes a peddler 


from China! What will you buy?” The player ad- 
dressed must answer, naming some article that comes 
from China, thus, “I’ll buy some silk from China.” If he 
receives a correct answer the peddler goes to another player, 
calling, “What will you buy?” and that player must buy 
some other article that comes from China. 

When the peddler receives an answer that is wrong, 
he changes places with the buyer who gave him the wrong 
answer and the new peddler must sell his wares, calling, 
“Here comes a peddler from France, (or some other country 
that has not been mentioned). What will you buy?” 





A Device to Secure Good 
Spelling 
FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADE 
Gertrude B. Hoyt 





This is a good device for obtaining perfect spelling lessons. 
It affords a great deal of interest. I cut the numbers off of 
old calendars and paste a number, beginning with one, for 
every perfect spelling lesson. Each child is given the card- 
board circle, with a string fastened in to tie to the spelling 
book. There is a great deal of competition to obtain the 
complete twenty-five numbers first. 
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Here’s Black Cat! White Cat! Gray Cat, too! 
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“I will make my paw white” § 


Plays for Little Children VI 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 


The Hungry Wolf and the 
Cats 


(A simple dramatization of the story, “The Wolfandthe Three Little 
Cats.” Adapted for the First Grade.) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


AT — e girl. Black cambric suit made like a Brownie suit, 
” eed -" ES a black muslin with pointed ears, stuffed with 
cotton Large bow at neck, of crepe paper or mosquito netting. 
Large market basket. ae 
Brack Cat — Small girl with similar costume. 
Gray Cat— Small girl with gray costume, slate and pencil. 
Warre Cat — Small girl with white costume and knitting. : 
Wo.r — Large boy in brown cambric suit and cap; black stockings 
drawn over hands and feet. 


e Cat’s house is formed by enclosing a part of the stage with 
sane The furniture consists of a fireplace with a shelf, three small 
chairs and a high chair to represent a tall clock. One screen opens to 
represent the door. The rest of the stage may be decorated with 
branches or small trees to represent the woods, where the Wolf lives, 

Curtain rises to show the Big Cat, with basket over her arm, taking 
leave of the three little Cats. 


Big Cat Now, Black Cat, White Cat and Gray Cat, I 
am going to the store. I shall buy some candy for you. 
You must be very good little kittens while I am gone. 
Remember the Wolf lives near by. He has sharp ‘teeth, 
and big, black paws and he would like to eat you for supper. 
Do not make any noise or he will hear you. 

Black Cat Yes, Mother. We’ll be good. 

Gray Cat We won’t make a bit of noise, Mother. 

White Cat If the Wolf comes, we won’t let him in. 

Big Cat Very well, children. Now I must go. Good- 
bye! 

"The Three Cats Good-bye, Mother. 


(Exit Mother Cat.) 


Black Cat I will read while Mother is away. What 
will you do, Gray Cat? é 

rhe Cai I wil write on my slate and be very still. 
What are you going to do, White Cat? 

White Cat Oh, I think I’ll knit a mitten, but I’ll be very, 
very still. 


(Sound of knocking is heard at door.) 


Black Cat What’s that? 

White Cat It’s the Wolf! 

Gray Cat What shall we do! What shall we do! 
Black Cat Perhapsit is Mother. Let’s ask who is there. 
All Who is knocking at the door? 


Wolf (from outside) Mother is here! Let me in at once! 

Black Cat There! I told you it was Mother. Open the 
door, White Cat, and let her in! 

White Cas No, I'm afraid. Perhaps it is the Wolf. 
Mother said to be very careful, you know. 

(Calls) Show me your paw! 


(The Wolf puts his paw in at the door.) 


Gray Cat Look, White Cat, that is a black paw. 

Black Cat Mother's paw is not black! 

White Cat (to Wolf) Go away! You are not Mother. 
Mother’s paw is white and your paw is black! Go away! 
(Shuts door.) 

White Cat Oh, how frightened I was! That was the 
big, hungry Wolf! 

Gray Cat He didn’t get us that time, though! 

Black Cat No, but we must be very, very careful. Now 
I must read. 

Gray Cat AndI must write. 

White Cat And I must knit. 


(The Wolf goes slowly to the other end of the stage where 
there is a pail of water and a bag of flour.) 


Wolf (to himself) Oh,dear! What shall I do! 
will be back soon and it will be too late.. I must have those 
little Cats! What shall I do! Such nice, fat little Cats, 
too! I know! I'll make my paw white, just like Big Cat's. 
I'll put it in this pail of water. (Puts paw in pail.) It is 
still black. Perhaps I can blow the black off. (Blows on 
paw.) That will not do it! I have it now! I'll put my 
paw in that bag of flour. (Puts itin bag.) Now, it is white, 
just like Big Cat’s. Ha! Ha! little Cats! I'll get you 
now! (Goes to Cats’ house. Knocks softly.) 

Black Cat What’s that? 

Gray Cat Oh, it’s the Wolf again! 

White Cat Oh, I am so frightened! 

Black Cat Perhaps it is Mother this time. 

All Who is knocking at the door? 

Wolf Mother! 

All Show us your paw! 


Big Cat 


Let’s call. 


(Wolf puts in his white paw.) 


Black Cat That isa white paw. That is Mother. 

White Cat But it is not Mother’s voice. 

Gray Cat Mother’s voice is much sweeter. 

White Cat Go away! You are not Mother. 
voice is sweet and yours is not. 


Mother’s 
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And they were very good 
(Wolf goes away.) 


Wolf How can I make my voice sweet, like Big Cat’s? 
I have it. Sugar is sweet. I’ll eat sugar. (Wolf eats 
lumps of sugar trying his voice each time by saying “ Mother.’ 
Goes back and knocks softly.) 

Black Cat What's that? 

Gray Cat It’s the Wolf! 

White Cat Oh, I am so frightened! 

Black Cat Perhaps it’s Mother. Let’s ask. 

All Who is knocking at the door? 

Wolf Mother is here, children, Let me in! 

Black Cat That is Mother’s voice. 

White Cat Shall I open the door? 

Others Yes, let her in! 


(White Cat opens the door. Wolf enters.) 


White Cat Oh, it’s the Wolf! 


Wolf Ha! Ha! I’ve fooled you this time. I’ve come 
to eat you up, little Cats! 
Black Cat Run, White Cat! Get in the clock! (White 


Cat jumps up on high chair.) 
Ph Cat I'll get on the shelf! Up the chimney, Black 
t! 
Wolf (shaking chair) Come down, White Cat! Come 
down! 


White Cat You can’t get me, Mr. Wolf! You can’t get 


me! 

Wolf (reaching up chimney) Oh, dear! my arm is too 
short! I can’t reach Black Cat! 

Gray Cat (dancing on shelf) Ha! Ha! You can’t get us, 
Mr. Wolf! 


Wolf (stamping his foot Gr—r-r! I'll get you yet, 
little Cats! I'll eat you up! You'll see! (Runs around 
room in a rage.) Some day, Little Cats, some day I’ll get 
you all! (Goes slowly away.) 


(Cats come out of hiding and dance around singing) 


O the hungry Wolf, he came to steal! 
Ha, ha! 


Ha, ha! 
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“ Good-bye, Mother!” 


He thought we’d make a very good meal! 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
Here’s Black Cat, White Cat, Gray Cat {too, 
Well and safe, Mr. Wolf, from you! 
And now, Mr. Wolf, what can you do? 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
[CurTAIN] 


A Boy’s Flag 


Lucy Williams Tinley 





I cannot fight to save my flag 
Nor march in columns fine. 

The heavy gun and sabre 
Need stronger hands than mine. 


But I can watch with loving eyes 
The fair folds, floating high. 

And I can earnestly salute 
Whenever I pass by. 


If I should see my country’s flag 
Thrown down in thoughtless haste, 
Or trailing low in dust or grime 
By careless hands misplaced, 


Right reverently I’ll take it up 
And fix it in its place, 

That others, passing, may not see 
Our Colors in disgrace. 


I cannot fight to save my flag 
Across the ocean foam, 

But there is much a boy can do 
To keep it safe at home. 


The Train Game 


M. Louise McEwen 


Divide the class in halves. Give one half of the children 
numbers to wear and the other half combinations. (These 
may be placed on oak tag paper and hung around the 
children’s necks.) The children wearing numbers remain 
at their seats. They are the trains in the car-shed waiting 
to go out. 

The children wearing the combinations are stations, 
and place themselves around the room, extending their 
right arm as a signal for trains to stop. A pupil or the 
teacher acts as train man and calls out the trains by number. 
When a child’s number is called he leaves his seat, goes to 
the first station and gives the answer to the combinations. 
If the answer is correct the signal goes down and he is 
allowed to pass on to the next station and continue as be- 
fore, until the trip is completed. Should a child fail he 
must wait for the wrecking train (any pupil selected to take 
this part) to help him along. The teacher times each 
child and designates the fast and slow trains. 
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February Games ‘ 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small, 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, who’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it thrive 
In a man of forty. or a lad of five. 


At this time it is well to teach the children that there 
have been many brave men other than the far-famed 
Washington and Lincoln, and that many brave and true 
men are to-day accomplishing great deeds of valor. Then 
tell them that the soldiers are not the only heroes. Also 
tell them that there were knights in olden times who per- 
formed deeds of bravery and helpfulness. Describe the 
manner of. life, the dress and armor, and the castles of 
the knights,,also the ceremonies of being knighted and the 
duties of the newly-made knight. 

Caring for the poor and helpless, and being kind to all, 
especially to the children, formed an important part of the 
life of a knight. 

Then lead the children to understand that, although not 
now called knights, yet knightly men are still doing noble 
and kindly deeds, and that even little children may be 
real true knights in heart and life, always ready to help 
anyone weaker or smaller than themselves. 

The older children always enjoy, and may profit by the 
story of Sir Galahad. 

After all this we told the stories of the five knights who 
were searching for good children to give them pleasure. 
Then the children played “knights” as follows: 

One little girl represented the mother, and close by her 
nestled her small son. Five boys, representing the knights, 
and wearing caps with plumes and bearing shields and 
swords (cardboard shields and pointers for swords) ride up 
on imaginary horses, and, dismounting, stand by her as in 
illustration, as she sings to her little one: 


“IT hear the bugle sounding, 

So merry and so clear, 

The knights come gaily riding, 
They want thee, child, I fear. 

Now hide thee quick, my darling, 
And nestle close to me, 

For not one little finger 
The gallant knights shall see.’’ 





Then she turns to the knights and says: 


‘*You cannot take my darling, 
So do not linger here, 
Safe in my heart I’ll keep him, 
He is so good and dear. 
. Now do not tarry longer, 


But swiftly ride away; 
Please, good knights, I pray you, 
Ride off without delay.” 


As the knights turn and ride away again, she tells her 
little child: 


“Never fear, my darling, 

Look and see, 

All the knights were smiling, 
Smiling at me. 

You shall stay with Mother, 
Till you older grow, 

Then my bonnie soldier 
A-riding shall go.” 





ay Gr 

The second part of the knight’s game is used a little vee 
later, perhaps after other games have been played, or at 
another play period, when the child is supposed to have 
become somewhat older. 

The mother and child are again watching the approach 
of the five knights. But. this time the child is eager to 
go riding with them, and the mother is also willing. So 
she s*ngs: 


“Galloping fast and gallop‘ng free, 
Who comes riding so swift to me? 
Five gallant knights with plumes so gay; 
What do you seek, good knights, to-day?” 


The knights reply in unison, or one knight may respond 
for all: 


“Over the world we ride to find, 
ame child that is loving and good and kind.” 


T es the mother answers, while the child stretches out 
his hands to the knights, as shown in the illustration: 


“This is the child so dear, 
Brave knights, you see him here!” 


As the child places his hand in the hand of the knight, 
she says: 


“My dear child is gentle, happy, good and true, 
He can go a-riding, a-riding with you. 
Riding, riding, over hill and dell, 
But bring him back at evening, 
Because I love him well.” 
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At this the knights take the child for a ride, while all the 
children sing: 


“Then gallop and gallop and gallop away, 
Now gallop and gallop and gallop to-day.” 


While so much is said now about soldiers drilling, and in 
many places the children are seeing soldiers marching and 
in some places actually drilling, the children are at once 
interested if a drill is proposed. So the following flag drill 
was easily carried out, because of its simplicity, by the 
youngest children. 


wet 





Flag Drill 
Any number of children may participate in this drill. 


Each child carries a flag. They march to places, and 
stand far enough apart to allow free movements of arms 
and flags. Use any march music. 


Flag over right shoulder. 

Flag brought straight forward. 

Flag over left shoulder. 

Bring flag straight forward. 

Raise flag high at right. 

Wave flag over to left. (Still held high.) 

Wave flag back to right, and down in place again. 
Repeat numbers five, six and seven. 

9 Each pair of children cross flags. See illustration. 
10 Hold crossed, and raise above heads. 

11 Lower, uncross, and replace at right shoulder. 

12 Face, and march off singly or two by two. 


NOP Whe 


© oO 


This may be followed by giving a flag salute. A boy 
holds a large flag in front of the children. They then re- 


peat: 


“We give our heads and our hearts to God and our coun- 
try. One country, one language, one flag.” 


The children place right hands on heads, then over hearts, 
ws then advancing on right foot, point to flag with right 
and. 
Directly after the salute all the children may wave their 
flags and sing the following, using the tune of “ Rally Round 
the: Flag.” ° 


“We’re a band of little children, as happy as can be, 
Waving our country’s flag above us, 
And as long as we have breath, we will fight for liberty, 
Waving our starry flag above us. 


Chorus 
Lift up our banner fair, 
Hurrah, now: hurrah! 
Long may it wave, and ne’er lose a star, 
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And should enemies attack it, we’ll march to its relief, 
Waving this banner fair above us. 


The King of France 


The children stand in two opposite rows, facing each other, 
One child, as the king, marches between the two rows, 
giving gestures and singing. Illustration shows king 
drawing his sword. As he steps back, the two rooms re- 
peat, marching toward each other and then back to place, 
to the music of a march, either with a victrola or a piano, 
or a drum if there is no piano or victrola available. Occa- 
sionally choose a new leader. 

All sing or repeat the following: 


1 The King of France with forty thousand men,” 
Marched up thé hill, and- then marched down again. 
The king of France with forty thousand men, 

Gave salute, and then marched down again. 

(Repeat the first line each time.) 

Beat. their drums, and then marched down again. 
Blew their hortis, and thén’marched back again. 
Waved their flags, and theh marched back again. 
Drew their swords, and then marched back again: 
Shouldered arms, and then marched back again. 


bo 
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Another way to play the game in the school-room is as 
follows: 

The children stand in the aisles of the room with a chosen 
teader for each row. In tutn, the leadefs march forward 
three steps, singing, and, at the proper time, giving the 
gestures of the verse. When the leaders have returned 
to their places, the whole class repeats the verse that has 
been sung, and with the leaders marches forward three steps 
and back. 

Other than military imitations may be used when these 
are exhausted, but during this month it is especially suitable 
to use motions pertaining to the soldier’s life as much as 
possible. 


Five Little Soldier Boys 


Wearing soldier caps, and carrying flags, five boys stand 
ina row. One goes away at the second line of each stanza. 
All the children sing: 


Five little soldier boys wishing there were more, 
Mamma Called one of them — then there were four., 


Four little soldier boys, straight as they could be, 
One ran to meet his playmate — then there were three. 


Three little soldier boys, singing “‘ Red, white and blue,” 
One went to get his drum — then there were two. »» 


Two little soldier boys, longing for some fun, 
One went to find his dog — then there was one.., 


One little soldier boy, standing all alone, 
He went marching down the street — then there were 
none. 


The following characteristic activities may be imitated 
for short periods of time as all the children march in single 
or double rows or lines, or one line may imitate the first, 
the next row the second, and so on. 


1 Soldier caps— hands raised and fingers met high 
over heads. 

2 Knapsacks — arms folded behind. 

3 Horns — hands held to mouths as in blowing trumpets. 

4 Drums—snare drums with forefingers, bass drums 
with right fists. 

5 Fifes — hands held at side of mouth as in playing fifes. 

6 Waving flags. 

7 Marching — double-quick time. 

8 Each one saluting leader or large flag. 
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A Minuet 


Arranged by Harriet A. James 


CostuME — Hoop-skirt made with feather 


bone, poke bonnet, and pantalettes. 


STEP 1 (to be done in a circle). 


Slide forward right, looking back over 
left shoulder as in Fig. 1. 
Close left foot up to right (Fig.2). (One 


measure. 

Slide forward left (look back over right 
shoulder). 

Close i foot up to left. (One meas- 
ure. 

Five dainty, airy mincing steps forward 
and close foot position (Fig. 2). 

Repeat a, b, c, d, e, three times, and bow 
low, sitting on floor and head far 
forward — one foot extended for- 
ward (Fig. 3). Fig. 3 shows back 
and front view of bow. 


STEP 2 


a 


b 


c 


d 


Cross left foot behind right and step on 


it. 

Step side right, cross left foot behind 
right and step on it and point right. 
(Two measures.) 

Cross right foot behind left, stepping 
on right foot, step sideward left, 
cross right foot behind left and 
point left. (Two measures.) 

Raise left foot as in (Fig. 5) and turn 
complete turn on right as pivot. 
Step on left and step onright. Raise 
leftagain (Fig. 5), turn complete 
turnagain, and bow low (Fig. é), 

Repeat a, b, c, starting with the other 
foot. 


STEP 3 


a 
b 


¢ 
d 


é 


f 


Step right and make half turn and point 
left (Fig. 4). 

Step on left and make half turn and 
point right. 

Repeat a and b. 

Cross right foot behind left, stepping on 
Step right, left, cross right behind 
again and point left and bow low 
(Fig. 6). 

Repeat a, b, c, d, starting left. 

Repeat a, 5, c, d, e. 


STEP 4 
Stepping high on toes, dainty, mincing 


steps in circle for eight measures 
and bow low (Fig. 6). 


STEP 5 > 
Looking back over shoulder, walk high on 


toes to edge of platform and bow 
low (Fig. 6). 





“Whatever we wish to see introduced into 
the life of a nation must first be introduced 
into its schools.” — Humboldt 
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The Clearing Minuet 


From Giuck’s Opera “ OrPHEUS” 


RZ 







Grazioso. 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David VI 


Alice E. Allen 
Author of “Joe, the Circus Boy,” “When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc 


FLAG RAISINGS 


Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally lives at Half Way, 
but is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is away. Before he goes, 
Daddy gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying 
his mother is dead, and he is coming to live at Klip-nok-kee. _ Emmie, 
and her donkey, John Nathan, meet him at the railroad station. In- 
stead of being little and golden-haired, as Emmie had her 
nephew would be, David is tall, lank, awkward, and = hful. He 
~ jg afraid of the woods, of John Nathan — almost of Emmie herself. 
Emmie can’t understand and tells him she hopes he isn’t going to be a 
coward. To prove he isn’t that, David rides John Nathan and they 
become good friends. Emmie writes Santa Claus for some red mocca- 
sins for Christmas. ; : ; 

Aunt Sally knows Santa can’t bring them, this year, so David goes 
to Deepwater for them. He can’t get them there, but om the way 
back he sees an Indian on the trail. With him is Fritz. Ofhim David 
gets the moccasins, some beads and a basket, and plays Santa Claus. 


Soon after Christmas, the snow came in earnest. David 
had never seen anything so wonderfully white and glisten- 
ing. ‘The little clearing was almost buried in the soft 
feathery stuff, which, in places heaped itself into mimic 
mountains, and then dimpled away into pretty hollows. 
The real peaks, far off against the blue winter sky, were 
dazzling in their whiteness. 

“They’ve tied down their winter nightcaps,” laughed 
Emmie. She and David were making a path from the 
house to the barn and John Nathan’s lean-to. 

The trees were crowned with white, too On their dark 
branches were little drifts which swept down with each 
breath of wind. Like a white ribbon, shot with silver, the 
long trail stretched away between them. ie 

“When there’s more snow, and it packs,’ said Emmie, 
her face radiant with her brisk shovelling, “we'll go into 
the woods on our snowshoes.” 

‘What — are — snowshoes?” said David. He was 
quite breathless. He had tried hard, but his path wasn’t, 
smooth and straight like Emmie’s. 

“Snowshoes?” cried Emmie. “Why, Nephew David, 
how your path wabbles! And how many many things 
there are you don’t know. Snowshoes — are snowshoes — 
shoes to walk on the snow with. Only, they’re not a bit 
like shoes, really. There’sa pair herethat’s too small for 
Daddy and too big for me. . They’ll just about fit you.” 

“Did the Indians wear snowshoes?”’ asked David. He 
was thinking; as he did many times, of the tall Indian he 
had seen on the trail that day before Christmas. He had 
never told Emmie about him, because, if he did, he would 


have to tell her about the moccasins — and how Santa 
Claus hadn’t really brought them. 

“Of course,” said Emmie. “They just flew on them.” 

It was some time before David came anywhere near fly- 
ing on his snowshoes. But he kept at it manfully, and, at 
last, Emmie smiled upon him and told him he did very well 
indeed. 

Though it began so late, that was the hardest winter 
little Emmie had ever seen. Even Aunt Sally, who, as she 
said, “had wintered” through many, said she’d never known 
anything like it. 

The days drifted in a long procession down the mountain. 
Some were gray and quiet, with heavy leaden clouds; some 
stormed and blustered; now and then, one flashed and 


sparkled; but all were dreadfully cold. At last, February ¢ 


brought one that was mild compared to the others. Aunt 
Sally said she must go to Half Way and spend the whole 
day there, putting things in shape. She hadn’t expected 
to be gone all winter when she came away. How to get 
there was the question. 

Everything about Aunt Sally was fat — even her chuck- 
les, Emmie said. She couldn’t walk on snowshoes. And 
though John Nathan might be persuaded to pull her and 
the sledge down the trail, she feared he couldn’t haul them 
back again. 

“Go out and get him into a good mood, Davie,” she said, 
“and I'll try riding him. He’ll think he has a feather-bed 
a-top him, but never mind. If I can stand it, I guess he 
can. You children must put on your snowshoes and sort 
of steady me on each side.” ° 

John Nathan came jauntily up to the porch. He showed 
some surprise, but no displeasure, when Aunt Sally mounted 
from a chair to his broad back. She was so bundled that 
she quite covered it, and some of her hung over on each side. 
But John Nathan waded quietly along, stopping, once or 
rr gaze wonderingly at Aunt Sally billowing through 
the difts. 

Emmie chattered all the way. They had brought things 
for dinner and were going to have a camp picnic. 

“Wouldn’t it be just splendid if Daddy should come 
striding up the trail?” said Emmie wistfully. There wasn’t 
a day, now, that the little girl didn’t ask some such ques- 
tion. 

“Spring will bring him, dear,” said Aunt Sally. She 
reached over to give Emmie a comforting pat, and nearly 
fell off into a drift. Dayid boosted and Emmie pulled 
and she was soon back in her seat again. Amid gales of 
laughter from the little folks and a loud bray or two from 
the donkey, they went on. 

At last they came to Half Way shivering under its bare 
white birches. Unbroken snow covered the little pond. 
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“If it was swept off, there’d be the grandest skating,” 
cried Emmie. “David, you must learn to skate.” 

“Hold this beast, Davie,” said Aunt Sally, “while I slide 
down. I don’t need a chair.” 

Nobody knew just how it happened, but somehow Aunt 
Sally slid off fnto the snow and struck the edge of the step 
to the porch. She laughed as much as anyone as she 
hobbled into the cold little camp. 

“T’ve just given my ankle a turn,” she said. ‘It’ll be all 
right after a little, if I just keep it going.” 

The first thing to do was to start all the fires — in the big 
kitchen stove and in each of the fireplaces. Soon the little 
camp was full of crackling and snapping, which made you 
feel warm, even if you weren’t, as Emmie said. And then, 
the first you knew, you were warm through and through. 
For with all the fires, and the sun pouring in the windows, 
such a little camp couldn’t stay cold even if it wanted to. 

Aunt Sally limped about, making a wry face now and 
then at a twinge of pain from her ankle, but saying it was 
really getting better. And they got dinner. Emmie made 
biscuits. David had learned to broil bacon—so that 
was his part. Aunt Sally made the coffee. The mince 
pie was put in the oven to heat. And everybody set the 
table. 

After dinner, while Aunt Sally lay down on the couch, 
Emmie and David washed and wiped dishes. It was while 
they were doing this, that Emmie discovered that the 
calendar over the table still showed an October date. 

“That’s the day Aunt Sally went to Klip-nok-kee,” said 
Emmie. “The day Daddy went away—and now it’s 
February. February — what? Why, David, it’s Febru- 
ary 12— Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday!’ 

David nodded. 

“Daddy shook hands with Abraham Lincoln once,’ said 
Emmie, “when he went through Utica. That was in 1861 
—and Daddy says he’s prouder of that hand-shake than 
most anything he’s ever had in his life. He always cele- 
brates Lincoln’s Birthday — he wouldn’t want us to for- 
get it. But what can we do, David?” 

“Tsn't —there—a Flag?” said David. 

“Yes,” said Emmie, “But what of it?” 

*““Couldn’t — we — raise it — have a Flag Raising?” 

“Of course, we can,” cried Emmie, waving her dish-cloth. 
“ Aunt Sally will help — won’t you, Aunt Sally?” 

It was decided that Aunt Sally should go upstairs into 
the attic where the Flag was kept, and put it out of the 
window. “Like Barbara Frietchie,” Emmie -said. But 
instead of Stonewall Jackson’s troops marching below, 
Emmie and David should stand side by side, and cheer, 
and sing, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

It really was a very effective Flag Raising with the snow 
and the tall evergreens and the blue sky for a background. 
Aunt Sally flung the Flag out of the open window and David 
and Emmie sang with all their hearts every word of two 
verses of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Aunt Sally joined 
in from the window. The sun and wind took part, too. 
The wind caught the folds of the beautiful banner and lifted 
them proudly on high. And the sun came out from behind 
a cloud just in time to bless with its glory the red and white 
and star-spangled blue. 

When David and Emmie ran in from outdoors, they 
found Aunt Sally in a heap on the floor. 

“My ankle turned on me again,” she said. “Now, I 
can scarcely step on that foot.” 

Somehow or other, every step hurting dreadfully, Aunt 
Sally got to the big chair by the fire. Emmie flew about, 
like the little nurse she was, got hot water, put the poor 
swollen foot and ankle into it, and then bathed it in liminent 
and bandaged it as tightly as she could. 

It felt so much better, Aunt Sally said she’d rest a little 
while. Then they’d go back to Klip-nok-kee. They sat 
about the fires and told all the stories they knew about 
Lincoln. When David told about how his school had once 
celebrated the day, he was so interested he forgot to hesitate. 

“His voice does sound a little bit like Daddy’s, some- 
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times” doesn’t it, Aunt Sally?” cried Emmie. Then there 
came a little catch in her own voice. “I do wish Daddy 
was here!” she said. 

Aun Sally reached over and pulled Emmie right into her 
arms. 

“Do you know what I was thinking whenI raised that 
Flag?” she said. 

Emmie shook her head. One big shining tear hopped 
down her nose and splashed on David’s hair as he sat at 
Aunt Sally’s feet. 

“T was thinking,” said Aunt Sally, “how many Flags 
we have to raise all the time.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Sally?” said Emmie. 

“Seems to me, child,” said Aunt Sally smiling a little, 
“that every time we do something very hard, we raise 
a little Flag — don’t we? Of hope, maybe, or courage?” 

Emmie laughed. 

“T know what you mean,” she cried. “And I’ll raise 
one right now — this minute — a little Flag of good cheer. 
I'll keep it up till Daddy gets back.”’ 

Emmie danced about the room, waving her make-believe 
Flag — all smiles again. 

“What — Flag — can —I—raise?’’ said David. 

“Just watch out,” said Aunt Sally, “you'll find one. 
And now, children, if John Nathan’s ready, I guess we'll 
be getting back to Klip-nok-kee.”’ 

But when Aunt Sally tried to step, she found she couldn’t 
and that was all there was to it. 

“Tt’s sprained, I guess,” she said. “Well, if it is, it is, 
and we'll all just have to stay here a few days till it gets 
well. I’ve taken care of lots of sprains for other folks be- 
fore this — guess I can manage one of my own. We'll 
keep all the fires going — and just camp out down here 
in these rooms. There’s plenty to eat. But — what 
about Flossy? And the hens? And the fires at Klip- 
nok-kee?”’ 

David looked out of the window. The sun lay bright 
on the trail. 

“T can milk —all right — now,” he said, “and take 
care of the milk. John Nathan and I’ll go to Klip-nok- 
kee and look after everything.” 

“All right, Davie,” said Aunt Sally. ‘“Emmie can look 
after me, while you’re gone — and get supper.” 

But when David went to Aunt Sally’s bit of a barn to 
look for John Nathan, he wasn’t there. David found his 
tracks leading up the trail. So David put on his snowshoes 
and went up the trail, too. He was glad he’d learned to 
use them. 

When he reached Klip-nok-kee, he hurried to the lean-to. 
— Nathan was there, drowsing placidly. David fed 

i Then he milked the cow and fed her. He made 
them both warm and snug. He fed the hens. Then he 
went into the camp, took care of the milk just as he’d seen 
Aunt Sally do, fixed the big fire in the furnace, and made 
all safe for the night. And then with a pail of the fresh 
milk in one hand, he went outdoors again, and locked the 
big door behind him. 

This was.the minute David had dreaded ever since he 
left Half Way —the minute when he must start alone 
down the trail. The sun was gone. Already it was shado 
and mysterious, full of strange whispers. The stars weren’t 
out yet. When they did come, they would be very far off. 

David’s heart thumped painfully. But it didn’t seem 
to warm his lagging feet. He dragged along on his snow- 
shoes, afraid to go forward, afraid to go back. Just then, 
from behind one of the dark peaks, for a minute, out flashed 
the sun. Far below him, warm and vivid, something 
mounted and billowed on the wind. It wasthe Flag. Just 
for a minute, it showed, then the sun dropped out of sight 
for good. 

But David’s head came up proudly. His feet stepped 
off briskly as if to music. With a little invisible Flag of 
courage lifted high in right hand, he trudged cheerily down 
the long, dark trail toward Half Way. 

(To be continued) 
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Ideas 
Children Doing Their Bit 


LANGUAGE DEVICE 
Lillian Rifkin 


A very successful way of teaching children how to write 
letters, is to have the children write letters to the boys 
who have left for the various camps. Many of the children 
know boys who have gone and to whom they wish to write, 
or a list of the names of boys who have left for camp may be 
obtained by the teacher and the children should be allowed 
to choose the names from the list to whom they want to 
write. The addresses of the boys at the camps may be 
solicited from the boys’ parents. 

‘If you question whether the letter is “doing its bit” 
read this extract from a letter which one of the little girls 
of the Pollyanna Club received from a young man at Camp 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

“Tf your aim is to make people happy then you will suc- 
ceed, as writing letters to soldiers is a sure way of making 
them happy.” 

This extract came from a young man in the Ambulance 
Service, in Allentown, Pa: 

“T think many a good soldier is being overlooked with 
not even a letter to make him think he has a friend in the 
world. We have enough money to buy whatever we may 
want, but we do enjoy letters from friends, especially chil- 
dren.” 

The children will be learning how to write letters and 
what child will think his effort was in vain, when he receives 
such answers as these? 





Suggestions for Seat Work for 
First A and Second B 


Angie B. Whittington 


Provide each child with a box of printed letter cards. 

It is often found that children in Second B do not know 
the script letters well enough to translate print into script 
and vice-versa. Begin by writing on the blackboard four 
or five of the difficult or new words in the reading lesson of 
the day or previous day. The children then during a seat 
work period make these words with the printed letter cards. 
When you find the majority of the class proficient in this, 
write sentences from the reading lesson on the blackboard. 
Be sure and write them in paragraph form, calling atten- 
tion to the capital letters, arrangements of word and period 
or interrogation point at the end of each sentence. 

Another day take the families taught in phonics and 
have them made with letter cards. Later write on the 
blackboard one word from a family and ask the children 
to make three or four other words of the same group. 

When the children know both print and script letters 
give work from review pages of the phonic chart such as 
this: 

Make 4 words of 3 letters. 

Make 2 words of 6 letters. 

Make 5 words of 5 letters. 

This also gives good drill in concrete number and is es- 
pecially good for first A children, before any formal drill 
work is given. 

After written spelling is begun it is a good plan to use 
the words in the day’s spelling lesson in sentences and at a 
later period make these sentences with the cards. 

Have the children bring old magazines and cut out the 
pictures in the advertising section. From these pictures 
good cards for the expression of concrete number ideas 
may be made. Give each child several sheets of the large 
9 x 12 drawing paper. Suppose he has found seven pic- 
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to Try 


tures of victrolas. He can group them on the paper in any 
combination he wishes as 3 and 4, then with crayola he 
writes in the lower right hand corner this: 


“I | ® 


Any combinations you wish to be presented may be 
studied concretely in this way. 

Let the children make number books with crayola, using 
any combinations they know as: 


Re : 
eS EK | 
ppp, 


$ DH 


They enjoy this very much and are always anxious to 
work on these books. 

This seat work has all been used in a first A grade. No 
formal drill is given on combinations in this grade and all 
number work is given concretely. 





A Device to Secure Punctuality 
Gertrude B. Hoyt 












































Here is an illustrated ; 
device that I originated Boys | TIME | cms 
for securing punctuality at ON 
morning and noon sessions. 

This ladder can be BE 
drawn on a piece of card- : 
board 10” x 5”, or larger, HABIT 
if desired. The verse THE 
reads from the bottom to 
the top, thus: FORM 

“Round by round we ~ 
climb, . WE 

Until we form the habit, 

Be on time.” UNTIL 

It can be a race be- CLIMB 
tween girls and boys. WE 
Whichever arrives at the 
top first, wins. 

For no tardiness for a ROUND 
week for either girls or BY 
boys, a star is placed on 
the round that projects, ROUND 
as illustrated. It gets 
results. 
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A Real Valentine 
Material Needed 


1 sheet white drawing paper. 

1 6-inch paper doily; plain with scalloped edge. 
1 5-inch paper doily; lace edged. 

; bluebird paper napkin. 

1 red heart. 

1 picture, from old valentine or postcard. 


The paper doilies may be bought at the ten cent store 
for five cents a package of thirty or forty. 

The napkins may be secured there also, and cut so as to 
give each child the same number of birds. 

The red hearts may be purchased at a book store, one 
hundred in a box for ten cents; or cut from red paper. 


How to Make Its 


After all material has been passed, cut back same size 
as plain doily from the plain white paper. This may be 
previously outlined. Cut out center of lace doily, and the 
bluebirds from the paper napkins; also see that pictures 
are ready for use. . 

Pass waste basket and get all scraps out of the way. 
Paste bluebird and heart on back and write or print the 
quotation: t 

The bluebird brings you happiness 
From the warmest corner of my heart. 

Take lace doily and paste bluebirds on; lay on plain 

doily to see where to paste; then paste picture in place. 
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Next paste lace doily on plain doily and lastly join the 
completed top to the back, pasting only on the left edge. 

The children like these valentines because they are like 
real valentines. 





First Grade Reading 


Beatrice C. Farr 


EACHERS who have had experience in all grades 
from the first to the eighth grades, have expressed 
the opinion that the first grade is the most difficult 
of all grades to teach, and of all the subjects in 

the first grade course of study reading is considered to be 
the most difficult. Children in this grade have not as much 
desire to learn the symbols of which our language is com- 
posed, as they have to cut, draw, sing, and dramatize, and 
the successful first grade teacher has to have recourse to 
many games which will impress the words to be learned, 
upon their minds. As much as possible new words should 
first be developed phonetically, for it is in that manner that 
the child first becomes aware of his own ability to sound 
out new words for himself. Great care should be taken, 
however, that needless time is not wasted on phonetic 
development. As soon as possible, words should become 
sight words. 

Many words cannot be developed phonetically, and 
these words can very often be dramatized, in that manner 
impressing the word on the mind of the child. 

I happened to visit an Al class, recently, in which the 
new word, squirrel, was to be learned by the children. The 
teacher had evidently had a Nature Study lesson just before 
the reading lesson, in which the picture of a squirrel had 
been shown, and its habits discussed. At the beginning of 
the reading lesson the teacher called upon a child to come 
up in front of the class; she then whispered to the child 
to act like a squirrel, and the child, after a minute’s thoughi, 
acted like a squirrel eating an acorn. The animal repre- 
sented was then guessed by the children, the word squirrel 
was then written on the board and found in the books. The 
word alone was played by a child disappearing in the 
dressing room; the teacher then developed from the class 
the fact that as no one was with the child, she was alone. 
The word was then written on the board and found in the 
book. Covered was developed in a similar manner, 
while a conception of the word bare was given the 
children by allowing them to stand and look at the bare 
trees, after which the words bare and care were developed 
phonetically. The lesson was then read from the book, 
and as a short drill on the new words, the following game 
was played. The teacher had written the new words on 
stiff cardboard, and these together with a few words 
learned in a previous lesson, were placed on the ledge of the 
front board. A child was then called on to face the back 
of the room, while another child came up to the board, and 
chose one of the words, holding it up so the children at their 
seats could see and know which one had been chosen. 
The child facing the back of the room then came to the 
front and holding up the first word asked, “Is it ——? 
The children in their seats answered, “No, it is not ——,” 
and so they continued down the line until the right word 
was chosen. When the childen answered, “Yes, it is 

.’ another child was then chosen to face the back 
of the room, and the game continued. 

Throughout the entire lesson the interest displayed by the 
children was apparent. One of the reasons for this was 
the interesting and interested manner in which the subject 
matter was presented. The games, however, were the 
greatest incentive. The successful first grade teacher 
must not only read and use all the games and suggestions 
given her by this and other magazines, but should also 
use her own originality, and make up other games, in 


order that her lessons may be varied, and the children 
always attentive. 
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“See Iowa First” 
Grace Leigh 


A very novel and fitting Iowa Day program was pre- 
sented by the first three grades of our school, October 5. 

The invitations, which were made in a handwork period 
on a day early in the week, were written upon papers, cut 
the shape of the state: 





“SEE IOWA FIRST” 
EMERSON BUILDING 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5 
2 P.M. 





The shape of the state was drawn upon the floor of a 
large play-room and the courses of rivers and railroads were 
traced. Crosses marked the location of cities and lakes. 

The program opened by all singing “America.” 

Four most important rivers were represented by children 
carrying placards bearing the name of the river he traced. 
Each followed the course of his river and made an appro- 
priate remark, as: “I am the Mississippi River, ‘Father 
of Waters.’ I bound Iowa on the east.” 

The lakes (3) and cicies (7) were represented by other 
children bearing placards, who skipped to places and also 
made remarks. Camp Dodge was a boy in soldier uni- 
form, who carried a flag and gave the salute. 

The three children representing the railroads, imitated 
the train as they went from city to city across the state. 

Seven children, each carrying a grain grown in Iowa, 
skipped into the state and told how they were important. 
Corn wore a crown and said, “Corn is king in Iowa.” 

The animals, vegetables and fruits, in turn, skipped into 
the state. The animals carried pictures, while the others 
carried the fruits or vegetables they were. First, they an- 
nounced, “‘We are animals. We live in Iowa.” Then, 
for example: “I am a hog. I eat Iowa corn.” The fruits 
and vegetables were handled in like manner. 

Other children dramatized the sports and pastimes, as: 
Tennis, golf, football, baseball, basket-ball, hunting, etc. 
The fishing act took place in the Wapsipinicon, which 
flows through this city, and a paper fish was actually caught 
on a bent pin. 

A boy, in a toy auto, flag bedecked, entered the state 
at Dubuque and as he skidded toward Sioux City, called, 
“T am riding on the Hawkeye Highway. Hurrah for 
Iowa’s good roads!” 

As a close, the children marched into the state and 
announced, ‘‘We are boys and girls who live in Iowa,” 
and sang, “You ask what land I love the- best. “Iowa! 
’tis Towa.” 


The “Sliding Chart” 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur 


The idea of phonics was hard for some of my beginners 
to get. They knew the sounds of the consonants — that 
was comparatively easy — but when it came to taking h 
and is, putting them together and making something of it, 
there was the trouble. So I cudgeled my brain for some way 
of making it easier for them and at length invented the 
“sliding chart,’’ as they call it, which T am now cordially 
urged to produce every day. 
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I began it on the blackboard, taking familiar words at 
first and gradually working down to that formidable h, is, 
his. (H is a difficult sound in the phonics lesson, anyway.) 
As I drew my first chart I told a story, ratherasilly story, 
I admit, but it caught the children’s attention and that was 
all I wanted. 

“One snowy day a boy went out on the hillside to coast. 
His name was m. Here he is on his sled: 


m 





That same day another boy —he had two names but 
we will call him only the first one — went out to coast on 
the hill across the valley. Here are both of the boys: 


Now they started to slide at the very same minute, and 


when they got to the bottom of the hill they bumped to- 
gether like this: 


m ay 
bon ont niga iney A 


What did they make?” 

With a pointer for each, we kept those two sliding for 
several turns, an@gthen changed their names to s and 0, 
then to m and ¢, s and ##, s ani and, h and e, and finally 
to h and is. Then it was time for m and ay again, and 
so we kept it up till “bumping together” was the easiest 
thing we did. 

After several days of board work, I surprised them with 
the printed chart, which has now become such a useful part 
of the regular phonics lesson. Often during the free seat- 
work period I find some of the children making “‘sliding 
charts” of their own. 

A variation of this is to give the children cards with the 
printed sounds and words and let them play the story by 
bringing the sounds together. Some child may sound a 
word — m, e, me — and the “letters” run to their places. 

The subject of phonics is a very useful tool in the me- 
chanics of reading, but it is a difficult one for beginners 
to learn to use, and an uninteresting one, unless we can 
manage to make a game of it until it has become familiar 
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Seasonal Programs VI 


Alice E. Allen 


The Path to the Rose 


(Teachers who want “Pieces to Speak” must not think they are not 
here, for they are, a number of them as usual, ready to be taken out of 
the Program and given quite by themselves; teachers who want to use 
parts of the Program, only, in other programs, will find they can do so. 
At the same time, those teachers who are looking for something similar 
to a Play, but less difficult to give, will find it waiting for them in this 
Program, the parts of which all cluster about a central thought or idea. 
Give it to suit yourself, simply just to please the little actors , or more 
elaborately, with suitable costuming, additional songs, dances, etc.) 


DIRECTIONS 


Characters needed are March, with a number of little Trumpeters; 
March Days in four groups, as follows: 1, Snowing Days, with snow- 
shoes; 2, Blowing Days, with kites; 3, Glowing Days, with sap buckets 
and spouts; 4, Growing Days, with garden tools, bulbs, etc. 
St. Patrick’s Day, a small boy in green; Easter, a small girl in white 
and gold; a little Boy and Girl who are looking for June’s first rose; 
the Rose — a tiny child in deep rose-red. 


March Trumpets 
To music of “‘Upidee” — adapted as necessary to fit calls — March 
sings verses, little Trumpeters joining in ch may be 


oruses. 
made and sound of wind imitated through curved hands lifted like 
trumpets; or, if desired, trumpets may be made of silver paper. 


Ho, breezy days of breezy spring, 
! 


Woo-00-00! Woo-00-00! 
Awake, awake, March trumpets ring — 
Woo-00-00! Woo-oo! 


A step resounds across the crust, 
Listen, listen — oh you must! 


CHORUS 


Tis the silver call of March — 
Woo0-00-00! Woo-00-00! 
Woo0-00-00 Woo-00 Woo-oo! 

Tis the call of March! 


Ho, early buds of early spring — 
Trill-i-um; Trill-i-um, 

Awake, awake, March trumpets ring — 
Trilli-trilli-um! 


CHorRUS 


Tis the silver call of March — 
Trilli-‘lli-um; Trilli-illi-um; 
Trilli-illi-illi; Trilli-illi-um! 

Tis che call of March! 


Ho, rosy bird of rosy spring — 
Ready, ready, redbreasc! 

Awake, awake, March trumpets ring — 
Ready, redbreast. 


CHorvUsS 


Tis the silver call of March — 
Ready, ready, redbreast; 
Ready, ready, redbreast — 

’Tis the call of March! 


March Days (to music below) march gaily to stage — four 
abreast — one of each group; sing 


Days of March 


Snowing, blowing days of March, 
Glowing, growing, days of March, 
Dance we now o er frozen sod, 

With cheery laugh, with cheery nod, 
Flowers will wake, where brightly shod, 
The days of March have lightly trod. 


Freezing, breezing days of March, 
Teasing, pleasing days of March, 
With wind that fiercely blows, 

With the sun that warmly shows, 
We must melt away the snows 
That block the pathway to the rose. 

















To same music, give drill — Group 1, with snowshoes: 2, with kites; 
3, with buckets and spouts; 4, with tools and seeds. On accented 
words, such as “now,” “sod,” “laugh,” “shod,” etc., Group 2, hop, 


lifting kites as high as may be; other Groups strike whatever they “™ 


carry together sharply. At close, all days of each group stand together. 


Boy and Girl looking for Rose run to March 


How Many Miles? 


If music to which this is set — “How Many Miles to Babyland?’ 
— cannot be found, it may be recited. 


Girl 
How many miles to June’s first rose, 
Warm and sweet and red? 
“Through my blizzard,” like a wizard, 
January said. 
Boy 
How many miles to June s first rose? 
February smiled; 
‘Through the rifts to my drifts, 
Through my storms so wild!’ 
Both 
How many miles to June s first rose? 
Have we lost the road 
In the snowing and the blowing 
Where no mile-posts showed? 
March 
How many miles to June’s first rose? 
“You're not lost,” March said, 
“All my days a trail shall blaze — 
Just keep straight ahead!” 
All , 
How many miles to June’s first rose? 
Such a long, long way — 
January, February, 
April, March, and May! 
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Snowshoeing 


One,for several, of First Group of Days recite, with suitable 
motions 


I snow: and it snows, 
It blows and it b'ows, 
Rain pelts, and it melts just a little; 
Then it freezes up hard, 
Till meadow and yard 
Are covered with crust, white and brittle. 


Get up with the dawn, 
Your snowshoes strap on, 
The sun knows what’s fun — so let’s foilow 
His steps on the snow 
Wherever they go, 
Up hill and then down through the hollow. 


There’s a crow — O so black! 
Still the spring he brings back, 
So of course he is hoarse with hallooing; 
Hark, the snow crunches, cracks— 
See those strange looking tracks — 
Can it be March is out, too, snowshoeing? 


A Windy Day 


One of Group 2 recites 


A little kite, one windy day, 
Set out to reach a star, 

And up and up, away, away, 
He flew so fast and far. 


Till something dazzled on his sight, 
He thought it must be Mars; 

Upon it round and round he flew, 
Swift as a train of cars. 


No doubt, to him he seemed to be 
Starc-high, with earth so small 
And in-sig-nif-i-cant, that me 
He couldn't see at all! 


But where I stood upon the ground, 
To see was very plain 

That kite just whizzed and whizzed around 
Upon our weather-vane 


Spout and Bucket 


Two of Group 8 recite 


Winds of March 
Gaily spoke. 

Spout and Bucket — 
Honest folk — 

Rubbed their eyes 
And awoke. 


Like the skies, 
Shining, arch, 
We’re bright symbols 
Of the March, 
Polished up 
hatte 


Music best 
To our ear, 
Is the sap’s 
Song of cheer — 
Tinkle, tinkle, 
Sweet and clear. 


Spring has come 
With a rush, 
We are off 
Full of push — 
See you in the 
Sugar Bush. 


Smallest Days in Groups 1 and 2 recite to 


Group 3 (showing letters) 
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THE FIRST FLAG 


AND OTHER 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
AND EXERCISES 


For Children from Eight to Fifteen Years 
Cloth, Price, 50 cents 


Some of the Contents are: 
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March Acrostic 
Snow 
Up high; 
Glowing sky; 
Awful winds 
Racing by; 


Days all sun, 
And nights that glaze, 
You all make 
Sucar Days! 


Scalloped shapes, 

Ultra styles; 

Golden-brown, 

And such smiles; 

Rounded, heart-shaped — piles on piles. 


Crisp, 

And crusty; 
King of makes; 
Ever trusty 
Sucar CaKEs! 


= — a - 
All SuGar Days, 


SUGAR CAKES, 
To bring good times 
You it takes; 


’Tisn’t right, 
Of course, to tease, 


But, stay all summer — 
Won’t you, please? 


His Choice 
(St. Patrick’s Day and March recite) 


March 


Cried March, “Where is some green 
For good St. Patrick’s Day? 
Sky-blue, snow-white, are all that’s seen, 
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With sunbeam-yellow in between, 
And pussy-willow gray.” 


“Days, bring some blades of grass, 
For good St. Patrick’s Day, 
Some moss that velvet will surpass — 
Tell every little lad and lass 
To wear green ribbons gay!” 


St. Patrick’s Day (showing shamrock) 
“You're kind,” laughed back the voice 
Of good St. Patrick’s Day, 
“TY wear a shamrock — that’s my choice— 
Upon my heart for aye!” 


March Crops ~ 
One of Group 4 

Said March, “‘T’ll plant a garden, 

Though Mercury quite low drops, 
I had to beg his pardon 

And laugh — it was so funny: 

His crops won’t bring much money — 
They’re wind-flowers frail and snow-drops!”’ 


Wanted 


(Group 4 — some as Days, some as Boys and Girls, some as Garden 
Tools, and some as Seeds, Bulbs, etc.) 
Days 
Snow and Wind and Rain and Sun 
One day realized 
That ’twas garden-time again, 
So we advertised: 
“ WANTED — hands and heads and hearts, 
Strong and sure and steady, 
To make gardens everywhere, 
Now the soil is ready.” 


Boys and Girls 
All the lads and lasses read, 
Knew, although surprised 
That ’twas garden-time again, 
So they advertised: 
‘‘WANTED — trowels, hoes, and spades. 
All quite used to labor, 
Everyone must do his bit 
Just like gun and saber.” 
Tools 
All the garden-tools in line 
Up the matter sized, 
Saw twas garden-time again. 
So they advertised: 
“WANTED — roots and bulbs and seeds 
That are full of vigor, 
To make gardens everywhere — 
Better ones — and bigger!” 
Seeds 
Roots and seeds and bulbs and plants 
Were well satisfied Ki 
That ’twas garden-time again 
So we all replied: 
“Here we come, rank after rank, 
Hear our mighty chorus, 
Millions, billions, trillions strong — 
And — the Flag flies o’er us!” 


All 

Sun and wind and rain and sun 
Will attend to weather; 

Boys and girls and tools and seeds 

’ All will work together; 

And in days that are to be 
Lands will tell the story 

How we all helped UNCLE SAM 
Win a War with glory! 
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Uncle Sam’s Garden 


All (very slowly in chorus, showing small Flags) 
On every busy city, 
On every little town, 
Our UNcLE Sam has dropped the seeds 
Of patriotism down. 


From school-house, church, and dwelling, 
On plains and mountain-crags, 

From shining domes and tenements 
They blossomed forth in Flags! 


Cried UnctE Sam, “Their beauty 
To show is now my chance! 

I’ll just transport them overseas, 
And raise my Flags in France!” 


“They'll brighter grow and stronger, 
Although ’tis stormy weather, 
There, with the splendid Flag of France 
And Union Jack together!” 


Easter (recites) 


Snowflake Lilies 


March tossed a bunch of snowflakes, 
Glistening-white and chilly, 

Into Easter’s hands, and lo — 
Each one blooms — a lily! 


Four Groups (each giving one stanza. all singing “Tra la,” 
each time, and last line) sing 


When Easter Comes in March 
(Music “When Johnny Comes Marching Home’’) 


The days of March are all so proud — 
Tra la; Tra la; 

We clap our hands and laugh aloud — 
Tra la; Tra la; 

Our sky-blue bonnets we’re allowed 

To wear with veils of fleecy cloud — 

O we all feel proud — 

. When Easter comes in March! 


The days of March are all so gay — 
Tra la; Tra la; 

For Easter has a winsome way — 
Tra la; Tra la— 

Of turning darkness into day, 

Of making winter into May — 

O we all feel gay 
When Easter comes in March! 


The days of March are full of glee — 
Tra la; Tra la; 
The days of April they can see — 
Tra, la; Tra, la; 
All gazing at them wistfully, 
For that’s where Easter used to be — 
O we’re full of glee 
When Easter comes in March! 


The days of March all dance and sing — 
Tra, la; Tra, la; 
For Easter little birds will bring — 
Tra la; Tra la; 
About her pathway flowers will spring, 
And slender lily. bells will ring, 
O, we’ll dance and sing — 
When Easter comes in March! 


Boy and Girl looking for the Rose, and full chorus, sing 
(Continued on page 184) 
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Stories for the Little Ones 
35643 18 and the Kitty Cats, The @. The Pig 





















































The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan. 


In the education of the child it is just'as important to direct his emo- 
tional development as it is to direct his mental development. Music makes 
the strongest emotional appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the 
right kind of music is solved for teachers who use the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in 
the schools of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 


Army Bugle Calls 
18306 hee Calls of U.S. Army—Part! W.G. Johnston 
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12 in.$1.25 comer Sara Cone Bryant 10 ins 75¢) Bugle Calls of U.S. Army—Part II W.G. Johnston 
The Little Bull Calf Sara Cone Bryant 7 2 
35664 § Cinderella (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin Singing Games for Little Ones 
12 in.$1.25 | Jack and the Beanstalk (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin on ay boy 00 Tain Ma it a “t ne d 
. ‘ 10 i 75 ictor itary Ban 
Little Classics on Xylophone and Bells 7 5 Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See 
eA \ oe English Dance) (Seymour Smith) (2) a Lassie Victor Military Band 
18216 a a ene ag co Reitz 17567 Needle’s Eye, The (2) Jolly is the Miller 
10in. 75¢) Moment Musicale(Schubert) (2) Mazurka (Chopin) 10 in. 75¢ ) Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
(Arranged from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Orchestra accom- : 
paniment) Wm. H. Reitz Rote Songs for Teaching 
D f Love, The (Theo. ix) iolin- a Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3) Crooked 
s206 J} Flue) Neapolitan Trio with Celesta ae) ES ee ee eee 
10in. 75¢ | Le Cinquantaine (Gabriel-Marie) Xylophone 10in. 75 abeth Wheeler 
m. H. Reitz in. /9¢ | Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy 
ae (3) Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of 
Mipewett (Gluck) (2) pte a Elizabeth Wheeler 
ame?) Bae i Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Black- 
° | ecsatn: tee , @ smith (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
- Gevette (Gretry) Xylo- 10 ‘a B Bab — I wd 2 ee ae 4 pies to 
ylon (3 obby a 
phone Wm. H. Reitz (nley- Gaynor) Olive Kline 
New School Marches Folk Dances 
: Re Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From “Folk 
7 Medley March 17158 Dance Music”) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
Call, 2 os C arching 10in. 75¢ |] See — Singing Game (From “Folk Dance 
Through Georgie, Book’’ Victor Military Band 
35657 ‘Battle Cry of Free- 18356 Old wy Coon—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
Azim. dom, eingdom Com- 10 in. 75c | Lady of the Lake (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 
Victor Military Band jx ven Jumps—Folk Dance (‘‘Dances of the People’’) 
Standard Bearer March 17777 (Burchenal) 
(Fahrbach) , 10 in, 75c | stgétapolska—Folk Dance (‘‘Folk Dance Music’’) 
§ Conway’s Band (Burchenal and Crampton) 
“‘A New Graded List’’ gives over 1000 records with descriptive notes, classified 
according to use in various grades, Ask your Victor dealer 
for a free copy, or write to the A 
Educatio: 
Victrola XXV, $75 nal Department 
specially manufactur Victor Talking Machine Co. 
for School use - d 
| When the Victrola is not in Pg i en, N. J. i 
. use, the horn can be placed A 
under the instrument safe and a 
secure from danger, and the ‘“ ‘A. 
cabinet can be locked to pro- Ay | HIS N 
tect it from dust and promis- =: <. 1 
nee use by irresponsible wee — 
a, : ES C A, 
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Benjamin Chapin as Abraham Lincoln 


“The Son of Democracy” 


Teachers everywhere are struggling with the problem 
of better motion pictures, and in most centers their success 
is indifferent. When worth-while films really are found, 
managers of motion picture theatres hesitate about book- 
ing them, for it is unfortunately an established fact that 
the average so-called “better picture” does not bring 
profit to the theatre. And the theatre manager, like any 


Bonnie Flags 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
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Bonnie flags we wave tom | day, 


Bass marcalo 


bove the banners 
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(Boek rights reserved) 
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other business man, deals in the goods that sell the best. 
Paramount Pictures Corporation believes it has solved 
the “better “picture” problem in presenting Benjamin 
Chapin’s “The Son of Democracy,” a series of ten stories, 
each complete in itself, each consuming thirty minutes in the 
screen presentation. One is to be released each week and 
the first is to be ready early in February. 

“The Son of Democracy” is made up of dramas from 
the life of Lincoln. Benjamin Chapin, a Lincoln authority, 
lecturer, and the best impersonator of the martyred 
President, has been working five years on “The Son of 
Democracy.” He understands, as teachers have learned, 
that the “best” picture is the one that first entertains. 
Purely historical pictures and “educationals” fail in their 
purpose, for they are usually dry and uninteresting. 
Abraham Lincoln’s life is so dramatic, so full of humor and 
pathos, containing every element of dramatic value, that 
Mr. Chapin has been able to make each of his stories 
first-class entertainment. He has solved the exhibitor’s 
problem, for these are “better pictures” that will satisfy 
the manager, please the motion picture “fan,” and are 
historically correct, inspiring and powerfully, though 
subtilely, educational. 

“The Son of Democracy” begins with the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the famous log cabin. It shows the strong 
influence of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, her sweet character, 
the rough, uneducated Tom Lincoln, and young Abe’s 
efforts to learn to read and write. Later, ‘The Son of 
Democracy” portrays Lincoln’s war problems, his convic- 
tions regarding slavery, and treats with great sympathy 
the conflict of ideas between the North and South. 

The “boy” stories are crowded with simple humor. 
Youngs Abe is shown as a typical boy, with the point of 
view of youngsters of the period. The President stories 
are inspiring and especially timely. 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures re- 
ports: ‘Benjamin Chapin has developed a fine conception 
of a period of American History, and Lincoln, with his 
pathos, humor and greatness, lives again upon the screen.” 


&/ 


ARTHUR SCHUCKAI 
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OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school-yard and every school- 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show aa fempame, 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


concern. 
Teachers — every pupil ofsyours should be familiar with the flags of the nations I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in 76. 


You can make every day PATRIOT’S DAY and without a cent of expense, | ;."° war enlies com 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- - ‘ 
tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 





State DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic InstRucTION 


Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may 


Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
1n positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you ’show the 
colors of the nations whoare fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, [five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Russian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beauti- 
ful flags anywhere. They are rich 
enough to grace any well appointed 
home no less than the school-room. 
They recall the glories won by Joffre, 
Haig, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high grade standard U.S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
pn sed pee is ~~ use anywhere indoors or *~. — is the flag for all 

actical purposes. Carry it in your class parade ly round it as you sing 
‘The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. hey are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the origina], the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 20 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving fla 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of t 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 sati cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 











MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen: — Send me post paid . Flag Washington, Lincoln 

or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 

soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send a4. 


prepaid 
(State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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(Continued on page 126) 
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claim for injuries 
accident. 


515 T. C. U. Bldg. 


An Iowa Teacher Writes 
“I wish to express my thanks to the T.C. U. 
for its promptness and fairness in settling my 
jeceived in an automobile 
Accidents are expensive, especially 
when occurring away from home, and the 
benefits of this insurance were gratefully re- 
ceived.” 










TWELVE WEEKS IN THE HOSPITAL 


She Had Never Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, in this extract from a 
letter received from a teacher in Wisconsin: 


“T was sick with bronchitis and received your check before I was 
back at school a week. Because of the kind letter which preceded it, 
it seemed more like a friendly society than a business organization. 
It certainly is ideal, I think. 


“T am considered a very strong woman and never have ill health, 
but one of the teachers here whom I wanted to join, too, had 
never been sick and felt secure, She spent twelve weeks in the hos- 
pital here with a day and night nurse. Dreadful expense. Maybe 


she will join now.” 
Let the T. C. U. 
Protect your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Organization of Teachers for 
Teachers. It pays you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It 
pays you $25 a month for-illness that does not confine you to the house. It pays you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined. It pays Operation, Hospital and Accident 
Benefits. All these benefits are provided to members for the small sum of less than a 
nickel a day. 


Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely against the financial difficulties of an unexpected 
Sickness or Accident, writes: “I wish I had known of your organization before.” 


To be forewarned is to beforearmed. Now that ‘you know about this Teachers Protective Organization — The 


T.C. U.—surely you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precaution that a business man always takes — insuring his 


soon, for I 


expense.” 


earning power against the uncertainties of the future. Send the Coupon for full information. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


A New Jersey.Teacher Writes 


“T want to thank you for so promptly sending 
check for my illness. When I joined the T. C. U. 
I did not expect to need to draw benefits so 
had lost but one week in fourteen 
years of teaching. When this illness kept me from Name 
work, and I had substitute and doctor to pay, 
besides my living expenses, it was a comfort to 
know I would have something to help bear this 
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FREE INFORMATION 
To the T. C. U., 515 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 


Lincoln, Neb. COUPON 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


ig RIE A ge a Ce ee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














What is the standard of time required for doing a given number of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know when 
your class is up to the standard or whether your standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 





Send for complete circular. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms 


in the pupil’s mind. 


Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters printed in large readable type one inch high. 
There are twenty cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


present a definite standard for number work. 
examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. 


Each card shows the time limit within which twenty-five 
When your class meets these tests, you may 


know that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought 


to a high degree of efficiency. 


8202 
8203 
8204 
8205 


compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 
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on heavy manila tag. 


The Big Bradley catalogue lists more than 1400 “helps” for Primary Teachers. Writeforacopy. Bradley Water | 


Four sets as follows: 

Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests— MULTIPLICATION 
Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests — DIVISION 
Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—SUBTRACTION 
Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests — ADDITION 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 


The most 








Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


Bradley’s Historical and Geographical Outline Maps 


For the correlated teaching of history and geography these maps are the most valuable aid ever devised. 


They are lithograp’ 2d on tough bond paper, perfectly adapted to the use of ink, water-colors or crayons. 
They are economical — one portfolio of fifty maps supplies an entire class. They comprise a complete series 
covering every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 


Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and miniature reproductions of all maps, with prices. 


JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 


These patterns may be used for a variety of busy work — paper cutting, poster work, silhouettes, } 
painting, colored crayon work, sewing cards and in construction work. Nine 
Three sets: 8051 Set A— Animals. 


tterns in each set, printed 
8052 Set B—Birds. 8053 Set F —Flowers. 
Price, per set, $0.15; mailing weight, 2 oz. 





Colors and Crayons—used in more schools than all other kinds combined. Write for full information. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, MaSS., cricsto: thomas charles Co. Kansas city: Hooves Bree 
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Good opening number at Children’s Entertainment. 


The House Wonderful 


Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 
THE HAIR ROOF 


What an odd thatched roof the Body House has — soft, 
silky hair which covers every part of the head all over and 
makes the Body House look beautiful. Baby brother 
or sister is not pretty and attractive until this Hair 
Roof grows on the little head. And, you, too, would look 
very ugly with no Hair. 

Your Hair Roof, besides making you pretty, keeps the 
head warm in winter, and in the summer time prevents 
the warm rays of the sun from beating right down on the 
top of the Body House. 

This Hair Roof requires a great deal of care; first, you 
must brush and comb it two and three times a day; that 
keeps it soft and glossy and makes the Body House look 
neat and well cared for. Do you know any little boys 
and girls who wake up in the morning and get up and wash 
and dress without brushing their hair, rush down stairs 
to breakfast and off to school? How careless they look, 
with the Hair Roofall upset! The whole Body House looks 
as if the king were not caring for it; as if he were too lazy 
to ask Good Little Servant Hands to brush and comb 
the Hair Roof before going out. 

The Little Servants are only too glad to be working all 
the time, but need to be told to do certain things. So, 
little boy, be a little King in your house and come to school 
every day with your Hair Roof in order and smoothly 
brushed and combed. 

The Hair Roof needs to be washed very often and very 
well in soap and water if you wish it to look pretty and 
grow nicely. 

That is all the care we need give it: just wash it often 
and brush and comb it every day. 

Did you ever hear about the little boy who wanted to 
go to work? Well, one day he saw a sign in a window, 
“Boy Wanted.” He went into the store and was shown into 
an office where a dozen or more boys were sitting or stand- 
ing. The man at the desk speke to eachtand when it 
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Children’s March Drill. 


came to his turn, great was his surprise to get the job. 
Many weeks afterwards his employer told him why he was 
chosen and this is what he said: “First, I liked your neat 
appearance — your hands and finger-nails were clean. 
Your hair was smoothly brushed and parted as if you cared 
for it as a part of yourself. Secondly, you were very 
polite and picked up a book I had purposely put on the 
floor and at which all the other boys had scarcely glanced.” 
That little boy in time was promoted to a position of im- 
portance in this same store. 

Just think of it, little boys and girls, he was first noticed 
and then chosen on account of his neat habits! Nothing 
makes a child so untidy or careless-looking as unwashed, 
unkept, unbrushed hair. 

Won’t you try and take care of your Hair Roof, and keep 
it in order? Just try it and see how much nicer you look 
with hair carefully brushed. “Get the Habit” — that 
is all that it is—and “Get the Habit” of washing it a 
certain day in the week. 

Little Servant Hands like to take care of the Hair Roof, 
so all you little Kings and Queens need do is to give the 
order and see how well your commands will be obeyed. 


TELEPHONES 


Your Body House would not be complete without a 
telephone to bring messages into it. Well, on either side 
of the House are your two Telephones, called Ears, which 
take many messages into the Body House. They tell when 
mother is calling you, when baby is’crying, when the circus 
parade is coming, when the robin and mocking-birds are 
outside, and many more delightful things —too many 
to name just now. 

When little Feet Servants take Body House out for a 
walk and bring it to a crossing where the trains and auto- 
mobiles go by, sound calls up to little Ear Telephones and 
says, “Stop, Little Feet Servants, a train is coming, wait 
until it passes.”” Little Feet Servants almost all the time 
listen and mind what messages Ear Phones are bringing, 
for if they would not listen and heed Body House would be 
in great danger of being run over and crushed by electric 
cars, autos, trains and trucks. 

“Ting-a-ling-ling-a-ling!” Did you hear that bell 

(Continued on page 133) 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 





TEACHERS’ WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

By W, S. DAKIN, Board of Education, Connecticut 

Easily seen, upon examination, to be the most syste- 
matic, comprehensive and satisfactory Plan Book on the 
market, from the standpoint of the teacher, the principal, 
or the superintende nt. Only one copy per year is needed 
for each teacher, to insure a complete record. This Plan 
Book is therefore the cheapest as well as the best. Price, 
50 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ate 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





THE LANGUAGE PLAN BOOK 
By NAN L. MILDREN 


A book planned to meet the needs of Primary and 
Rural Teachers. A definite line of thought for the year, 
a central thought for vow month, topics for the week. 
A well worked-out plan and proves a — guide to the 
busy teacher. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


New School Specialty Co., = Gary, Ind. 





PRETTY CLASS ROOMS 
Fill the walls with pictures, 
charts, pennants, etc., by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


Moore Push-less Hangers, ¢ he Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, 
C mirrors, etc. At Stationery,’ 
Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Supply Stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. rite 


Dept. 43, MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


alogues, Recitations, Drills, .—— Mono- 

Si Folk Dances, Operettas, M usical Pieces, 
PLAYS: Motion Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomime, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 

































Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 

For all ages pA paneer ems New Commencement Manual 
9 catalog og Free. Every fall of, new ideas for, teach 
eacher id have one. . pages 

TS. DENISON. & 00.11 .e tL HERE aye EES, 

Pept. 57» OHIO AGO $1.25. _ Postpaid. 














MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
a free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 


popular designs Illustrated made with one or two 







> oviors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made with any 
De. 3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Silver 
By) riate 152 each, $1.50 doz. Stor- 
ay =e sliver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
7) « 3506 made with any name on 
at not exceeding 8 letters. Re- 
0. 3262 mainder of pin lettered G.S. or H.S. 
and date 1918, or 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
$1.80 doz. noes sliver 35% each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 376 Bastian Bidg., Roohester, N. Y. 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 


Make-Believe Town 


O, Make-believe To wn is a place of delight 
Where wondrous things happen from 
morning till night. 

You may go there in tatters, when, lo and 
behold! 

In an instant you’re decked out in velvet 
and gold! 


You take there a broomstick, and, quick 

as a flash, 

It’s transformed to a charger, all fire and 

dash! 

Or lovely white pony with long, silky 
mane, 

Side-saddle, gilt stirrups, and blue-ribbon 
rein! 


The old rocking-chair, without arms or a 
back, 

Can be changed to a chariot, engine, or 
hack. 

The plain wooden floor in five minutes 
can be 

A race-course, a circus, a desert, a sea! 


And the closet, a castle where big giants 
wait 

To capture the first one who comes to their 
gate! 

In a wink it’s a cave where bold, bad 
robbers hide, 

Or a den where fierce dragons and ogres 


abide! 


You’ve only to wish it, when lo! at your 
feet 

Is a fine desert island, rock-bound and 
complete! 

You’ve only to speak — in an instant you 
can 

Be Robinson Crusoe, or Friday, his man! 


Whatever you wish for, it’s waiting for 
you; 

Whatever you dream of, that dream will 
come true! 

You can be what you will, from a king 
to a clown, 

If once you gain entrance to Make-Believe 
Town! 

— Claudia Tharin in St. Nicholas 





. . Every man shall eat in safety 

Under his own vine what he plants; and 
sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neigh- 
bors; 

God shall be truly known. 





The blue arch above us is liberty’s dome, 

The green fields beneath us, equality’s 
home; 

The school-house to-day is humanity’s 
friend, 

Let the people the flag and the school- 
house defend. 

—Hezekiah Butterworth 


This Great All-Purpose 
Song Book Cosis Only— 


“The Everyday ¢ ter 
Song Book” — 


These New Features 
Will Help You: 


3 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 
3 pages of Simple Facts about 
Music. 

7 pages of U. S. Patriotic Music. 
97 pages of Specially Selected 


ongs. 
















Prices: 5c each in 100 lots 
F.O.B.Chicago. $1.00 per 
doz. prepaid. 10c each, 
prepaid. 

Write for FREE 
Sample Copy 





— Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 





SEND FOR 
Samples and Color Charts of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Pastel — Pressed — Wax 

















“CRAYOLA” 


Put up in metal-slide tray and 
tuck boxes. 


Packed in assortments of six to 
twenty-four colors to the box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 Fulton St. New York 

















(32 x 48 inches) mo 


sharpener 


for 10ceach. Twenty 
buttons, or a $4.00 sale, 


Order to-day. 





PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5 x 8 ft. nm | flag, fast colors, sewed stri 


, sewed stars, or a Silk flags 
on staff with ornament, a ramed picture ot W 


Lincoln or Wilson (23 x 29 inches), with glass front, or a high-grade Snell 


For Your Schoolroom 


The plan :—We will send you, postpaid, our emblematic flag buttons, or portrait 
buttons of Washington or Lincoln. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty buttons 


buttons or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil sharpener, and 40 
for a flag or framed picture. Return the proceeds to us, 


and we send you the premium ordered, promptly, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dept. 50 


THE LEE CO., SAGINAW (W.S.) MICHIGAN, 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Junior Red Cross Letter 


HE Red Cross has sent out a nation-wide call to 
muster the children of America into national service 
under its banner. Children in the School Auxil- 
iaries are learning to enlist “waste” material and 

effort. They are learning to conserve health, time, money 
and supplies so that they may give these things to those 
who need. The following brief instructions are given for the 
benefit of those volunteers who have not already enlisted 
in the Junior Membership. School Auxiliaries are organ- 
ized under the jurisdiction of local Red Cross Chapters. 
The Chapter School Committee, appointed by the Chapter 
Chairman, has direct charge of relations with the schools. 
Schools must organize as a whole, except with special per- 
mission from their Chapter. When the pupils and teachers 
of a school decide to become an Auxiliary they first set 
about raising the School Fund, or dues, equal to twenty- 
five cents for each pupil. The Fund may be derived from 
an entertainment, individual subscriptions, donations from 
friends and many other sources. It should not depend upon 
the collection of twenty-five cents from each child, because 
this would prove a hardship to some. In cases where the 
dues cannot be collected, a pledge of service may be ac- 
cepted in their place by the Chapter School Committee. 
The money itself is exacted as a pledge of service and is 
spent by the school in buying material to make supplies. 
Application for enrollment is next made by the school 
principal to the Chapter School Committee, and the dues 
are turned over to the Treasurer of the Chapter School 
Fund. The school receives a certificate of membership 
and a design for making the official Junior Membership 
banner. Each member is entitled to wear the regular 
Red Cross button. It organizes under its elected officers, 
with the principal as chairman, and is now ready to begin 
the work of a School Auxiliary. 

In becoming an Auxiliary, each school pledges itself to 
active membership in the Red Cross. The work that it 
takes up may cover study classes, co-operation with local 
Red Cross Chapters, and making supplies. Knowledge 
of the elements of dietetics, personal and home hygiene, 
and land and water first-aid make for increased efficiency 
in the duties and emergencies of every-day living; while 
the origin and development of the Red Cross Society is a 
page of current history that should be familiar to every 
member. Junior members can do much to aid the Senior 
Red Cross Chapter by helping in local campaigns with 
canvassing, poster work, etc., and can often be employed 
to pack supplies or do stenographic work. But the im- 
mediate demand of most schools is to know what supplies 
made in the Auxiliaries will be acceptable to the Red Cross. 
Warm garments made of strong new materials are desper- 
ately needed for thousands of refugees, and make one of the 
supplies that can be shipped to Europe at this time. These 
outfits for babies, children and adults, can profitably be 
made by children in the grades and the Red Cross asks that 
they focus a large part of their efforts on such work. The 
garments should be made strictly according to Ked Cross 
models, described in American Red Cross i‘amphiets, 407, 
408, 409 or 602, which may be procured at loca) Chapters. 

This last number designates the Manual on War Relief 
Activities for Schools issued in response to a general demand 
from the School Auxiliaries for definite information. This 
little book tells exactly what supplies made in School 
Auxiliaries the Red Cross can ship abroad, and what it can 
use at home. It contains a list of these articles, tabulated 
for successive school grades according to the skill required 
in their making. Emphasis is placed upon the preparation 
of hospital garments, comfort bags and refugee outfits 


for adults, children and babies. Special work for boys is 
found in making supplies for local camps, helping local chap- 
ters to crate and ship supplies, making Red Cross standard 
boxes, and tables for surgical dressings work-rooms. They 
may swell the School Fund by securing sale for articles that 
can be made in Manual Training classes, or by personal 
business enterprises such as those undertaken by the boys 
in a New York State School who brought fruit and sand- 
wiches from home and sold lunch to the other pupils at 
fifteen cents apiece, and by three boys in Public School 
No. 33, New York City, who netted $5.71 from a food-sale. 

Two other publications have been issued especially for the 
use of the Red Cross Junior Membership. ‘‘The Story of 
the Red Cross,’ ARC 601, is an account of the origin, 
growth and work of the Red Cross from the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1863 to the European battlefields of 1918. Its 
simple, vivid narrative makes it valuable for use in the 
schoolroom. ‘Red Cross Stories for Children,” by Georg- 
ene Faulkner, contains the stories of eight men and women 
who have rendered heroic service to the Red Cross. It is 
published for the benefit of the Red Cross by Daughaday 
& Company, Chicago. Its price is fifty cents. 

Reports from the field show that organization is going 
rapidly forward in the schools. Red Cross Junior Member- 
ship has received the endorsement of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts, 
and is recommended by them to all School Superintendents 
in the State. The splendid work of the Auxiliaries in the 
Central and Atlantic Divisions show the spirit in which 
the schools are mobilizing. Up to December 1, three 
hundred schools (public and private) had organized in the 
state of New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. They 
have made Christmas packets, comfort kits, knitted articles. 
infant layettes and refugee garments. Plainfield, New 
Jersey, has enrolled its entire school system, public, private 
and parochial, as Junior Auxiliaries with a total School 
Fund of $1,683.50. The Franklin School for Boys, New 
York City, has pledged $44.00 a month for Red Cross work. 
A knitting class of three little girls, in Waterbury, Conn., 
has grown to include fifty girls and boys who work every 
evening. In Chicago, there were on December 1, 1917, 
230 organized School Auxiliaries with a School Fund of 
$1,200.00. Since the beginning of the school year, they 
have turned in the following articles: 17,122 Refugee and 
Hospital Garments, 347 Sweaters, 42 Scarfs, 105 Pairs of 
Wristlets, 108 Pairs of Socks, 29 Helmets, 25 Caps, 350 
Wash Cloths, 57 Bars of Soap, and a number of knitting 
needles, splints, checker boards, etc. Miss Justine R. Cook, 
the Chicago Director of Junior Membership, reports “all 
work of a standard beyond criticism.” 

The Junior Red Cross Membership grew out of the desire 
of school children to engage in war relief, but its purpose, 
permanently allied with the vital forces of modern educa- 
tion, will outlive all wars. To get a child’s full interest be- 
hind his work, he must be shown that it has a purpose be- 
yond itself and a connection with the life he sees about 
him. The school, in order to be the center of the child’s 
life, must make itself a national, even an international center. 
It must focus and interpret in itself all his interests in the 
world beyond the school fence. The Junior Red Cross 
School Auxiliaries make many such connections. The 
Supply Service organized in the Manual Training and 
Domestic Science Classes, applies processes originally 
undertaken for the training of the hands and brain directly 
to the national work of relieving war victims. Other ac- 
tivities — co-operating with the local Red Cross in cam- 
paigns and “drives,” working to protect public health and 
property, to save personally in food, money and clothing 
— make the children feel that they, through the School 
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Sf) Suuxiliary, are a force in the land. What 


could better train the patriotic impulses 
of youth to meet the duties of good 
citizenship, than the early assumption 
of some responsibility for the welfare 
of each one’s community and national 
1ife? 





A Fascinating 
Exhibition 
(Continued from page 104) 


seillaise” in a series of friezes modelled in 
staff. Here is an attractive frieze, the 
sole elements of which are soldiers’ can- 
teens, and drinking cups; a frieze for tiles 
consisting of drums grouped in pyramids 
beneath festoons of laurels; a mosaic frieze 
of cavalry carrying lances tipped with pen- 
nants. Here is an exquisite stained-glass 
project involving cockades, a Phrygian 
cap and laurel and an interpretation of the 
National Fete of the Fourteenth of July 
in which horse-chestnut branches and 
Venetian lanterns are the leading features. 
And you should see with what a fine com- 
prehension of decorative values severa! 
pupils have assembled blue corn-flowers, 
white daisies and red poppies, in ensembles 
that symbolize the tri-color flag and that 
are “as sonorous as a flourish of war 
trumpets.” 


How It Is Done 


By what successive steps the city of 
Paris has evolved the system of teaching 
that has produced these excellent results is 
too long a story to be told here. But the 
president of the Municipal Commission of 
Art Instruction, M. Deville, who holds 

t any normal boy or girl can be taught 
to draw and color as easily as he can be 
taught to read and write, has put the spirit 





How to Be Strong 
and Well 


ON’T accept iil- 
health, low spirits, 
excessive flesh or un- 

nuural thinness asa per- 
manent affliction. he 
most stubborn ailment, 
nine ‘times in ten, can 
be overcome and any 
woman can made 
to weigh exactly what 
he should — easily, 
juickly, inexpensively — 
without drugs — all in the 
privacy of her room. 
That’s a broad claim. 
But I can prove it. Ihave 
ceduced40,000 of the most 
cultured women and built 
up as many more, in the 
privacy of their rooms — 























scientiically — 
Without Drugs 
I will send you letters 
{ endorsement from em- 
vent physicians and tell 
you how I would treat 


you. 

Physicians endorse my 
vork —their wives and 
daugh.ers are my pupils. 

Don’t let writing a let- 
ter stand between you 
and z004 health,animation, 
correct weight and a per- 
fect figure. Write me 
now — to-day — while 
this subjece is upper most. 

ell me in confidence, 
Whether you suffer from 
any of the ailments listed 
here, and I will tell you 
how I can help you. 


Susanna 





If you have any of the 
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in which the problem was approached into 
a succinct statement that may profitably 
be cited. 

“We do not aim,” says M. Deville, ‘to 
form professional artists, who, after pass- 
ing through the Ecole des Beaux-Arts or 
the ateliers of the ‘maitres,’ and after 
obtaining the Prix de Rome or other recom- 
pense, shall become painters, sculptors or 
engravers executing pictures, portraits, 
groups, busts, plates or medals destined 
directly for the public. If a pupil in the 
regular school classes or in the comple- 
mentary drawing classes reveals an artis- 
tic temperament, a special gift, what we 
style a vocation, we do not oppose his am- 
bition, save in so far as is necessary to de- 
termine whether there may not be an ele- 
ment of illusion there‘n. This done, the 
exceptionally talented subject will be di- 
rected to a special art schoo! of the city, 
to the School of Decorative Arts, to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, to the atelier of a 
‘maitre’; he will be followed and aided. 


“But we esteem that as a body our chil- 
dren are destined to live by their labor, by 
the practice of a manual trade, and that it 
is for us to give them such notions of art 
as will enable them to bring to their trades, 
whatever they may be, the sentiment of 
the beautiful, the appreciat‘on of measure 
and harmony, the elegance of execution 
which constitute Paris‘an taste and char- 
acterize the products of our industries. 
We have made and we are making every 
effort to maintain, to develop and to defend 
this Parisian taste, this artistic sentiment 
that embellishes and perfects our products. 


“This means that, after the preliminary 
elemental studies, our teaching of draw- 
ing is directed toward practical applica- 
tions, and, possibly, there is something new 
in this. We try, as soon as practicable 
after the indispensable initial exercises, to 
leave the child to his own initiative aided 
by his memory, to encourage him to com- 
pose and to devote himse!f to application 
and realization. 


“T should add that we try to ameliorate 
all the attendant conditions.. We create a 
favorable environment by providing well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, cheerful school- 
buildings in lieu of the somber barracks of 
yore, whose construction is entrusted to 
architects capable of adapting art to mod- 
ern needs. Furthermore, we organize 
visits to museums and to monuments, and 
walks in the open country, in the presence 
of nature, to the end of forming an artistic 
sense that is liberated from conventions 
and fortified by reality. And we guide the 
pupil very rapidly ‘and this is another in- 
novation) to the comprehension and the 
use of color which helps him to define 
forms and attributes.” 
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The Child-Garden 


In the child-garden buds and blows 
A blossom lovelier than the rose. 


If all the flowers of the earth 
In one garden broke to birth, 


Not the fairest of the air 
Could with this sweet bloom compare. 


Nor would all their shining be 
Peer to it; lone bravery. 


Fairer than the ros , I :ay? 
Fairer than the sun bright day 


In whose rays all glories show, 
All beauty is, all bléssoms blow. 


While beside it deeply shine 
Blooms that take its light divine; 


The perilous sweet flower of Hope 
Here its hiding eyes doth ope. 


And Gentleness doth near uphold 
Its healing leaves and hear: of gold; 


Her tender fingers push the seed 
Of knowledge; p'uck the poisonous weed; 


Here blossoms Joy one singing hour, 
And here of Love the immortal flower. 


What this blossom, fragrant, tender, 
That outbeams the rose’s splendor; 


Purer is, more tinct with light 
Than the lily’s flame of white? 


Of beauty hath this flower the whole, 
And its name —the human Soul. 
— Richard Watson Gilder 





LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develo 
your talent. Free Scholarship Awar 
Write for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 





Studio 502, Omaha, Neb. 





THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 


By Prof. John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
Revised by W. C. Bagley 

A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 
The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. They 
are: 1. The Law of the Teacher. 2. The Law of the 
Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 4. The Law 
of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. 
The Law of the Learning Process. 7. The Law of Review. 

No teacher can afford to be without it 

Price 75 cehts; postage 10 cents. At all booksellers 


Boston, ‘mass. 16 Pilgrim Press '° “erste tne 








following derang nts, 
run a line through it and 
send it to me: 


Excess Flesh in any part 


of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 
or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back Headache 
Sleep lessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nerv ousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion 
Dizziness Weakness 
Rheumatism Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 


Cocroft 


Dept 45, 6245S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 





the mattress. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


the mattress and adds to its life. 


wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 





REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BE? ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 


Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 





TRADE MARE 
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Holiday Parades 


(Continued from page 101) 
BADGE 

Materials White paper 9” x 6”, wax 
crayons, scissors, paste. 

For the badge pattern make tag-board 
sets of three sizes shields each — 414” x 
44", 314” x 314”, 214" x 246”. 

Make the three sizes shields on the white 
paper. Color the largest one blue and the 
smallest red. Leave the other white. 
Cut out and paste the white shield in the 
center of the white. 


MEMORIAL DAY PARADE 


Have the leader carry a tag-board ban- 
ner with “ Memorial Day” printed on it in 
purple and a wreath of flowers around it. 
All the other children carry flags, and 
wave them in time to their band music. 

Proceed as with the Lincoln Day and 
Washington’s Birthday parades. 


FLAG DAY PARADE 


This parade should be more elaborate 
than any of the others. Have tag-board 
banners made and printed in red and blue. 
Tack a strip of wood at the top of each 
and fasten to poles or broom handles. 


BANNERS 
1 Flag Day, June 14. 
2 The Red Means Be Brave. 


Red are Brave, red. Other words blue. 

3 The White Means Be Pure. 

White and Pure, white. Other words blue. 
4 The Blue Means Be True. 

Blue and True, blue. Other words red. 


5 The Thirteen Stripes are the First 
Thirteen States. 

6 For Each New State We Have 
Added a Star. 

7 Now We Have Forty-eight Stars. 

8 Our First Flag was Made by Betsy 
Ross. 


Have the leader carry the first banner 
followed by a child carrying a large flag. 
Let the other banners follow at intervals. 
Have a child dressed as Betsy Ross working 
on the first flag. 

If the aisles are wide enough, have a float 
or two. Use a child’s express wagon and 
let two boys pull it. Choose small chil- 
dren to pose. 


FLoAtTs 
1 Statue of Liberty. | 
2 Betsy Ross, Showing Washington the 
ary Flag. (This should follow banner 
No. 8. 


If weather permits let the little people 
march around the school yard once or twice 
Proceed as with the other parades. 


Directions for Flag Day Hat and 
Badge - 

Material: Tag board 12” x 9”, wax 
crayons, white crayon, scissors, 30” strips 
of tam cotton tape or cloth or narrow red, 
white and blue cotton ribbon. (If the 
latter is used, do not make the red, white 
and blue stripes on the hat.) 

Make pattern and cut tape slits. Draw 
stelpes and color red, white and blue. 
Make that tan or “light brown.” Cut out 
and fasert tape, cloth or ribbon. 


BADGE 

Materials White paper, 6” x 444”, wax 
crayons, scissors. 

Draw or hektograph:severa! flag pat- 
terns for children to use. Let them trace 
the pattern on tracing paper. Place 
this against the window and trace flag on 
other side of paper (bearing on hard). 
Place this side of the tracing paper on the 
white paper and go over first drawing of 
flag. Remove tracing paper. Color flag 
on white paper and cut out. 





Birdies’ Breakfast 


Some little birdies 
One wintry day 
Began to wonder, 
And then to say, 
“How about breakfast. 
This wintry day?” 


Two little maidens 
That wintry day 

Into the garden 
Wended their way, 

Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day. 


One with a broom 
Swept the snow away; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play, 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 
— Robert Ellice Mack 





Albert Teachers’ Agency 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chi- 
cago, which for the past fifteen years has 
been doing business at 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue, has moved its quarters to the 
New Kimball Building, 25 E. Jackson 
Boulevard. The constant increase in the 
business of the Agency has made this re- 
moval necessary. The Agencies’ new 
pamphlet, “Teaching as a Business,” con- 
tains interesting chapters on salaries as 
affected by the war, and much information 
of value to teachers and others engaged 
in Educational work. Sent free to any 
address. 

To bring its business nearer to many 
of its clients the agency has established 
branch offices at 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, under the management of S. 
A. MacKenzie; Spokane, Washington, 
C. R. Harmeson, Manager; and Denver, 
Colorado, John Girdler, Manager. These 
places have been chosen because they are 
large centers of population in which there 
are many good schools. The men at the 
head of these Agencies have had successful 
experience in the educational field and are 
a ia to possess aptitude for Agency 
work, 





Teachers —Get Government 
War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination 
questions, which wil! be sent free of charge. 





HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA “ 
AND PEPTIRON 


Conditions that are both scrofulous 
and anemic are very common. Many 
persons whose faces are “broken out, 
cheeks are pale, and nerves are weak, 
suffer from them. 

There is an effective, economical remedy 
in the combination of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Peptiron, one taken before eating 
and the other after. 

In these medicines taken in this way 
the best substances for the blood anc 
nerves are brought together. 





HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICACO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 


high school and two years of college work required for } 


entrance. The Training School for Nurses is open to 
young women of good character, ages 19 to 35. Over 


5000 graduates of both schools. The institution is | 


endowed and owns allits own buildings. For informa- 
tion regarding medical school, nurses’ training school 
or hospital, address DR, JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box 13, 
2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 








Suum Cuique 


Every pup'l has* his own books, why not his 
own pencils? Where schools provide uniform 

ncils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 
likes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
room, the same as in the home. A school is 
known by the pencil it uses. Set the standard as 
_ as you please, and there is a DIXON 
PENCIL to match it. 

We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Geography, which we will be glad to send to all 
interested in the selection of g serviceable 

mcils for school work. They will help you to 

d THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 

Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, may 
give you some new ideas that will help you. 

Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 0. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. % 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES, fsioe7e matted 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


the Illinois State Department of Registra- 

ucation. Offers a three year course of 
— to women who wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County H ospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of _ health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had two years of High School 
instruction or its educational equivalent. School cata loz 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


$243.70 "288 ea" 
We offer you this prospect for an investment 


of only $10. Write at once for full details. 
HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, \. Y: 
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A* #0 RUN-DOWN WOMEN, 









































O Lady Moon 


O Lady Moon, your horns point toward 
the east: 
Shine, be increased; 
O Lady Moon, your horns point toward 
the west 
Wane, be at rest. 
— Christina G. Rossetti 





First Grade* 


They come from brown stone mansion, 
They come from humble cot. 

Sometimes they’re clean as a new pin, 
And other times they’re not. 


They leave their homes and mothers 
Just like all children should, 
With kisses on their foreheads, 
And whispers, “Now, be good.” 


They are awkward with their clothing, 
They are awkward with their feet. 
They are awkward in the narrow aisle, 

And awkward in the seat. 


Their right hand is their left hand, 
And their left hand is their right. 

And sixteen have no hands at all, 
Because of first day fright. 


They talk out when they shouldn’t, 
And they’re silent when they should. 

And raising hands for various things, 
Is not yet understood. 


O my! it’s some big problem; 
But in a week or two, 

That teacher with that awkward squad 
Has taught them what to do. 


They get busy with their papers, 
Each order is obeyed, 

They listen when they’re spoken to, 
The same as second grade. 


She lures them into learning, 
With clever, childlike guile, 
She woos them into order 
With the sunshine of her smile. 


Here’s honor to her queenship, 
Or her “Grace” if you prefer. 
The skillful first-grade teacher — 
My hat is off to her. 
— John L. Shroy 


*Read at the first annual banquet of the First Grade 
teachers of Philadelphia. 


A Flag Free for Your School 


A large United States Bunting Flag, 
5 x 8 feet, or a 32 x 48 inch Silk Flag, 
offered free. See Jefferis Company’s offer 
in advertisement on page 72. 





Teachers Wanted— $100 to $150 
A Month 

All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire 
country. Thousands of positions are to 
be filled, pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 


1 full pay. Those interested should write 


immediately to Franklin Institure, Dept. 
L 259, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable and giving man 
sample examination questions, whic 
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Books 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICAN 
Democracy. By Walter S. Athearn. 
Professor of Religious Education in Boston 
University. Author of “The Church 
School,” etc. 

This book presents a constructive pro- 
gram for the religious education of the 
American people. The present situation 
is critically analyzed and current move- 
ments are evaluated from the viewpoint 
of sound’ educational theory. Complete 
bibliography. 


THe SEVEN Laws OF TEACHING. By 
John M. Gregory, First Regent of the 
University of Illinois. Revised by Wil- 


liam C. Bagley and Warren K. Layton of 


the School of Education, University of 
Illinois. 

It sets forth the principles and rules of 
the teaching art through a discussion of 
the Seven Factors which are present in 
all true teaching. 

Charmingly written, thoroughly modern, 
non-technical in language, a product of 
educators of high rank. 


A Parent’s Jos. By C. N. Millard, 
Master of Grammar School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

This is a persuasive plea for the intelli- 
gent co-operation of parents with teachers 
in the child’s school life. That the all- 
around development of the boy or girl 
at home and in school is the parent’s most 
important job is clearly shown in this 
volume, together with sensible and practi- 
cal advice on the subject. 


THe Use or Morives 1s TEACHING 


Morats AND RELicGion. By Thomas 
Walton Galloway. 
The writer’s message respects and 


utilizes all the natural elements of per- 
sonality —- bodily, mental, social, moral 
and religious: impulses, instincts, desires, 
appetites, satisfactions, habits, intellect, 
standards, ideals, purposes, choice, will 
and conduct. All these qualities are 
conceived as making up one personality 
and yet every one of them is capable of 
being developed and perfected. 


THE Pircrm Press 
14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
Boston Chicago 





AMERICA YESTERDAY 
Retail price, 50 cents. 
T. S. Denison & Company, 

American History, Patriotism, Loyalty, 
Community Interest and Play, whether 
of yesterday or to-day, are themes which 
stengthen community life anywhere and 
which build a stronger patriotic loyalty 
through binding together groups of people 
who have common interests. 

There have come many calls from teach- 
ers and leaders in small and large communi- 
ties for a pageant which can be used by 
them for school, club, fair association or 
community purposes. One of a historical 
nature which will have in it a local episode, 
and which can be used for boys and girls 
alone, or one in which grown-ups can be 
interested. “America, Yesterday and To- 
day,” fillsthe bill. It hasbeensuccessfully 
produced 350 times during the year 1917. 
It is very simple in form, and easily gotten 
up by those of very limited experience in 
pageantry production. : 


AND TO-DAY. 
Chicago, IIL: 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Here has the battle 
ground; 
Here all is won, or here must all be lost, 
Here freedom’s trumpets one last rally 
sound; 
Here to the breeze its blood-stained flag 
is tossed. 
America, last hope of man and truth, 
Thy name must through all coming ages 
be 
The badge unspeakable of shame and ruth, 
Or glorious pledge that man through 
truth is free. 
This its thy destiny! the choice is thine 
To lead all nations and outshine them 
all; 
But if thou failest, deeper shame is thine, 
And none sha!l spare to mock thee in thy 
fall. —.trlo Bates 


its last vantage 





The Dream 


A little boy lay a-dreaming 
Upon his mother’s lap, - 
And he dreamed that the pins fell out of 
the stars 
And the stars fell into his cap. 
So when the dream was over 
What did this little boy do? 
Why, he went and looked inside his cap 
And found it was not true. — Sel. 





Investigate the Story Method of 
Teaching Reading 


Much has been said in recent numbers 
of Primary Education regarding the Lewis 
Method of Teaching Reading and Spell- 
ing. Large numbers of teachers have in- 
vestigated the method and found it very 
successful. The great value of the method 
is that it can be used with any set of read- 
ers by pupils in any school, whether city 
or rural, graded or ungraded. The re- 
ports which have been made on the unusual 
success of the method in advancing pupils 
rapidly in their ability to read should 
arouse general interest and investigation. 
No teacher can afford to be indifferent to 
the testimony in behalf of the method. 
Read what Mr. Lewis has to say in his 
advertisement in Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
Jan. issues of Primary Education and 
write for his special thirty-day offer. 


Women Wanted — United States 
Government Jobs — $100 
a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 
the necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors, is compelling the government 
to prefer women, in filling the thousands 
of places now open. These include many 
wonderful clerical opportunities for teach- 
ers at big pay. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin Institute 
Dept. L 223, Rochester, N. Y., for full list 
of United States Covernment positions 
now open to you and for free book describ- 
ing these positions. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE ° 823'2tsaton s. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 





REGISTER NOW. 




















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1355 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


353 Fifth ‘Ave.. NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 


Cuartes W. Muzrorp, Prop. able candidates. Services free 
Chicago Olfice, 206 So. Wabash Ave. — 
Norman Prass, Manager to school officials. 











38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown g?: 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








G 
gency 


Quditeorium., 


Safe Biccteaficl fervice 


Oldest cae LLACHEAL 


a ge neation of 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MD. 
STewway HALL Fist IRON Munsey Bioe ******* NEW YORK LIFE BLOS. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
oungeunw U.S Trust Bios ******* Tempce Court ******* CHAMBER Or Commence 8.06 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 





THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and isa member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 
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teachers.” 


AGENCIES 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 


teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 








e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. 





NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 








An Agency cegistration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK—437 5th Ave. 
DENVER—Symes Bldg. 
SPOKANE — Peyton Bldg. 








“ Teaching as a Business”’ with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all. 














Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 








WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


. RECISTER NOW 
OUR SPECIAL FIELD: Enroliment fee One Dollar 








Arizona Kansas New Mexico 

California. Montana North Dakota = Daketa Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 

Colorado Nebraska Oklahoma Utah Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers 

Idaho Nevada Oregon Washington of all the States,” free to members. Non-members 
Wyoming Fifty Cents in stamps. 











One Agency that does the work of many. 
The Largest in the West. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 






a 
ROCKY N?T- TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 











It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 
100% MORE TEACHERS PROMOTED 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in oor poms year. Our sixth year of recommending 
only when asked todo so by employers. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED. 
Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three Foriegn Countries used our services last year. Write to-day. 
No registration fee necessary. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
675 Scarritt Bidg.,, Kansas City, Mo. 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet-—-How to Apply. 26th Year 
E. R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGQO, ILL. 











The choice of famous sculptors and 
leading educators 


is the ideal pero qanteurtel ro 
Insist on ‘‘Plasteline’” when —. ue your 191 requisition. 
Write for descriptive circular, color card and price to schoo: 


ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sp meld, Mass. 
- New Philadelphia = 


Boston San Francisco 


York 
Chicago: Thomas Charlies Co., Agts. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED & C 

with the vend aoe —_< the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in perience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates ” in Tree 

aeary =~ be The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
oy booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 


Chicago. 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts 








It is sent free. 


House Wonderful 


(Continued from page 120) 


ringing? Shut your eyes this time and see 
how many other things you can find out 
for yourself. “Yes, that was some one 
talking, and that was the clock ticking.” 
“Yes, and that was an auto horn tooting.” 
And just think, your two Telephone Ears 
told you all this. How fortunate we are 
to have two of them, one on each side of the 
Body House, waiting and ready to bring 
in all sound messages from the great big 
world outside. The beautiful music we 
hear at home and at church, the songs of 
the birds, mother’s voice, and the fairy 
stories you all love so dearly, are brought 
to you through the Telephone Ears. How 
thankful we should be that we have this 
great gift of Hearing, and that our Tele- 
phone Ears bring so many wonderful mes- 
sages to our Body House. With some 
little boys and girls and old people, the 
Telephone Ears have lost their use and 
they cannot hear anything at all, and they 
are shut off in just one great Silence with 
no sound reaching them. We say they are 
deaf, and the only way they can under- 
stand what we say is with the fingers. 

If you look carefully at your Telephone 
Ears you will discover that they look like 
tiny pink shells, but they have many 
curves and winding passage ways, which 
means that dirt and dust can settle there, 
and we have to be careful to keep them 
clean. So when you take your bath every 
day, give special attention to your Tele- 
phone Ears, and take a little more time 
to care for them. 

Never yell or speak loudly in anybody’s 
ear or slap or cuff them on the Ear Phones, 
as this might make them deaf. 

When you go in swimming and water 
gets in your Ear, be careful to get it out. 
Just hold your head on one side and give 
it a gentle tap and the water will run out. 

Those are a few of the little things you 
can do to care for these valuable Tele- 
phones, which can never be bought for 
bags of gold. If you lose your hearing 
and become deaf all the money in the 
world could not buy back your power 
of hearing the wonderful sounds in the 
world. Now won’t you little boys and 
girls take care of this precious gift which 
has been given you? 


Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to de- 
sign and make original clothes for them- 
selves and friends and also to increase the‘r 
salaries by teaching this important sub- 
ject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price you 
now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
free| by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 859, Rochester, N. Y. Those inter- 
ested should write before the present edi- 





tion is exhausted. 
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| OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The Oblong Rubber Button 
is an exclusive feature of 


Velvet Grip goods. Thismost 
important modern improve- 
ment in hose supporters has 
taken the place of the old- 
fashioned round button. It is 
acushion of solid live rubber, 
and because of its large hold- 
ing surface it prevents tearing 
and drop stitches, 


Buy corsets eth hose 
supporters with 
Rubber Button. 
Sample set of four “Sew- 
ons" for women, 50 cents 
postpaid, Sample pair of 
“Pin-ons” for children, 16 
cents postpaid [give 
age]. Sample pair of 
“Baby Midgets” for 
infants—lisle, 10 cents; 
silk, 15 cents, postpaid, 


| GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 


iN A A as i all iN Aan Ti 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


You can write them. We show 
Mo ubidecss Box 175, Chicago. 





siz prices 
you how 








$20 


Ukulele, H Hawaiian Guitar, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR OR CO 

Given ohecbetely # free to first new pupil in ae locality. We 

have the most wonderful, New, Easy-to- system for 

teaching you to play by note the Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 

lin, Guitar, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet. Even young 


children Iearn quickly. A very si charge for lessons— 
just a few-cents a —your only expense. Pay nothing if 
you failto learn. Complete outfit th instrument. 


Act now, while this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today. 





Slingertand School of Music, Dept.5, Chicago, til. 


Seasonal Programs 
(Continued from page 120) 


The Path to the Rose 
(Music “Rig-a-Jig-Jig”) 
A little path quite half inclined 
To lose its way in snow and wind 


Leads safely through the March, we find, 
Straight to the June’s first rose. 


CHORUS 
Away, away, away it goes, 
Through wind that blows, and sun that 
glows, 
Away, away, away, it goes 
Straight to the June’s first Rose! 


A little path, with heart so strong, 
That all so blithely steps along 
To bits of cheery whistled song — 
Straight to the June’s first Rose. 
Chorus 
Not all the paths of June that parch, 
Nor April’s, under skies so arch, 
Could go, without the path of March, 
Straight to the June’s first Rose! 
Chorus 


Days form path prettily. Boy and Girl 
stand at one end. March, with trumpeters, 
point down the path. At far end, the Rose 
of June smiles and beckons. 


All recite 
O March that blusters and March that 
blows, 


What color under your footstep glows — 
You are the pathway that leads to the 
rose! 


— From Celia Thaxter’s “ March 





FOR BUSY WORK 








PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 25 CENTS 





to— too —two 





I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 
| } think it was far 








| walk. 
Those —— children are 
































small be out alone. 
I went that store, 
| It is rainy go out 
| play. 
You paid much for your 
| book. 
| Will you give me cents for 
| a stamp? 
| Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, : 
| 





(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


NEW YORK 





with index card making the cacation of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
tneir-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 





pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 


SAN FRANCISCO 











“Do not pray for easy lives, 
Pray to be stronger men. 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, 
Pray for strength equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle.” 





Unfurl the flag. 
night 
Flings farewell kisses to the rising sun, 
Be our first vision fair those folds so bright, 
’Neath which alone hath freedom’s 
reign begun; 
And when departing day o’erspreads the 
sky 
With glory tints no human brush may 
match, 
Let sti!l our flag with these fair splendors 
vie — 
That last bright thing our straining gaze 
may catch. — L. M. Waterman 


At dawn, when fleeing 


A Flag for Your School 


The little book, “The Story .° the 
Flag,” that is given to teachers by the 
Jefferis Company, Anderson, Indiana, in 
connection with the company’s plan by 
which schools may obtain a large Ameri- 
can flag without cost, is a most interesting 
story of the development of the American 
flag, and gives the teachers an opportunity 
to use it in connection with a lesson or 
series of lessons upon the flag and upon 
patriotism in general. 

In this book is given descriptions and 
pictures of the flag of the American 
colonies, the flag carried at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the famous Rattle-Snake flag 
of the Revolution, the first flag of the 
American Navy, as well as the various 
modifications through which the present 
national banner developed. It also con- 
tains a number of flag poems and exer- 
cises. 

A teacher of Loveland, Ohio, who re- 
ceived one of these flags, wrote the com- 
pany: “My flag arrived to-day and it is 
beautiful. I am delighted with it and 
with your promptness in sending it. 

A teacher of Tollerburg, Colo.: “We 
did not expect such a beautiful flag. Trust 
that other teachers will take advantage 
of your kind offer.”’ 

The Jefferis Company expect to con- 
tinue throughout the spring the same 
liberal proposition they have made teach- 
ers in the past, so any teacher who wants 
to secure one of these large flags for the 
school should read the advertisement on 
page 72 and send in his or her name at 
once. 





FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 


Vol. 1 Addition 2000 Problems 

Vol. 2 Subtr-ction 2000 Problems 
Vol. 3 Multiplication 2000 Problems 
Vol. 4 Division 2000 Problems 


LIST PRICE, 12 CENTS PER VOLUME 


By E. L. Wittarp, Superintendent of Schools, Natick, 
ass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 

The material is designed for the latter part of the fourth 
and the early part of the fifth years. By using them 
teachers wi!l save the time usually spent -" placing prob- 
lems on the blackboard. The marys | of drill on each 
topic, if correctly performed, cannot fail to fix the princi- 
ples of operation in the minds of the pupils. 

(From the Journal of Education) 
“Superintendent Willard has provided abundant ma- 
terial for practice in perfecting the children in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division (2000 examples 
in each). Everyt ing is usable.” 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 





WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


Plays, Songs, and Recitations 
for Washington’s Birthday 


E. Norris 

Finely commemorative prose and poetical 
selections for recitation fill the first eighteen 
pages. 

These are succeeded by Exercises, of several 
pages each, for the school at large, with full 
introductory directions and suggestions. 

EXERCISES My Country’s Flag, Proces- 
sion of the States, Color Bearer, Patriotic 
School, Special Washington Day Program. 

Paper, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday 
Exercises 


Easily adapted to primary and grammar 
grades. They are the careful and tested-in- 
the-school-room productions of various well- 
known authors. Memorial Exercises -— Ella 
M. Powers; Some Years in Washington’s 
Life — M. Lizzie Stanley; In Memory of 
Washington — Emma Taylor; Alphabetical 
Exercise, Memorial Exercise — M. A. Bryant; 
Monument Exercise — Mattie Foot; Story of 
the Bells; Flag Drill; For Washington’s 
Birthday — L. F. Armitage; A Chain of Dates, 
Crowning of Washington; Memorial Tribute 
for Grammar Schools — E, E. Thompson. 

Illustrated. 96 pages. Paper, 15 cents. 


February School-room Plays 
and Exercises 

Eight delightful Exercises, covering 59 pages, 
with a marked patriotic flavor, as the times of 
the Colonies are reproduced. 

Washington’s Birthday is especially the 
central thought in “Patriotic Days” and “In 
Old Colonial Days.” 

Paper, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Life 


Spiritedly sketched in 32 pages of No. 146, 
School Classics. For advanced Common 
School grades. 

Paper, 6 cents. 


George Washington 

Sketched in simple, animated, colloquial 
style for Primaries. School Classics, No. 28, 
31 pages. Boldprint. Paper, 6cents. 





Patriotic Selections 


No. 66, School Classics. Declaration of 
Independence, with signatures; Washington’s 
Farewell Address; Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct. 

38 pages. Paper, 6 cents. 


Holiday Facts and Fancies 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the 

American Holidays 

By Ciara J. DENTON 
Myth, legend and historical fact relating to 
the holidays have been most interestingly 
told by this well-known author. Teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid in preparing for 
holiday entertainment, as it contains a number 
of selections suitable for recitations, in addi- 
tion to the vast store of information given in 
explanation of the following holidays 

Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, 
Bird Day, Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag 

Day, Independence Day, etc. 


128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
ce 
Young America’s Manual 
Arranged by JoHNn W. Davis, Dist. Supt. New 
York City Schools 

This is a Young Folks’ Guide to Patriotism. 
There are ten of the most noted National 
Songs, and, in prose, three notices of our 
Flag and several Speeches and State Papers 
of national and imperishable value. 


Illustrated. 124 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. 


. 
Washington Stencils 

These stencils can be used many times 
without injurious wear. 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents; Portrait 
of Martha Washington, 5 cents; Large Por- 
trait of Washington, 10 cents; Large Washing- 
ton on Horseback, 15 cents; Mt. Vernon, to 
cents; Washington and His Mother, 10 cents; 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 15 cents. 


Washington Portraits 
Small Size, half-tone, stiff paper, 24 copies in 
envelope, 10 cents. 
Correspondence is solcited and will receive 
wost prompt and courteous attention. 


The Book of Folk Songs 


The wide use of folk games and dances in 
the schools and on the playground is open- 
ing the eyes of teachers to the equal value of 
the folk song in creating and correcting 
musical taste 

Especially do we commend this volume to 
country teachers whose children are of vary- 
ing ages. No other songs will so appeal to 
young and old alike and no other songs are 
so apt to be within the range of voices of 


different ages. 
Price, 60 cents 





Exercises for 
Lincoln’s. Birthday 


Biographical Sketch, Ella M. Powers; Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Suggestive Material for Pro- 
gram; Introductory Lincoln Exercise and 
Birthday Program — Alice E. Allen; Another 
Lincoln Exercise, eleven pages; Lincoln’s 
Birthday — Inez N. McFee, twelve pages; 
M. Lizzie Stanley’s Lincolns Exercise, 8 pages; 
An Afternoon with Lincoln, 6 pages; and 
various other Patriotic exercises, lively, in- 
structive, inspiring. 


Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 


A Complete Holiday Program 
For First Grades 
Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NUNNEY 


The material in this volume has been com- 
piled especially for teachers of little ones in the 
first grade. There are 264 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs particularly 
adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, 
together with concert exercises for selected 
numbers of each, are grouped under their 
respective days, as follows: 

Lincoln Day: Abraham Lincoln, Can I 
be Like Lincoln, Class Recitation, Crowning 
Lincoln, For My Country, Little Soldiers, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Story, Lincoln 
the Great, Our Banner, Our Colors, Our Lin- 
coln, See a Hundred Banners, etc. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday: A Country’s Son, A Flag 
Salute,Dear Little Boys, Dolly’s Name, George 
and Martha Washington, George Washing- 
ton, His Choice, How to be Heroes, etc. 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, Moth- 
er’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


The First Flag 


and Other Patriotic Plays 
and Exercises 


For Children Eight to Fifteen Years 


Some of the Contents are: 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


The First Flag. Bertha E. Bush...... 7 
Serving the Country. Dorothy Green.. 12 
Little Flags. Alice E. Allen ......... 18 


DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Flag Drill and Salute. Florence M. 


ngage ened eaeedwes 13 
Patriotic March and Drill. Rose W. 
Oe errr rere reer 140 


DRAMATIZATIONS 
The First American Flag. Geoffrey F. 
PE siccewasriancccenceoawns 151 
Making a Flag. Bertha E. Bush .... 157 


Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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| OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The Oblong Rubber Button 
is an exclusive feature of 
Velvet Grip goods. Thismost 
important modern improve- 
ment in hose supporters has 
taken the place of the old- 
fashioned round button. It is 
acushion of solid live rubber, 
and because of its large hold- 
ing surface it prevents tearing 
and drop stitches, 


Buy corsets having the hose 
supporters with the Oblong 
Rubber Button. 
Sample set of four “Sew- 
ons” for women, 50 cents 
postpaid, Sample pair of 
**Pin-ons” for children, 15 
cents postpaid [give 
ace]. Sample pair of 
“Baby Midvets” for 
infants—lisle, 10 cents; 
sille, 15 cents, postpaid, 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you fow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, Chicago. 


$20 


Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, 
VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, GUITAR OR CO 
Given absolutely free to first new pupil in ae Nocality We 
have the most wonderful, New, sy-to-Learn system for 
teaching you to play by note the Fiano, —— Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet. Even young 
children learn quickly. A very small charge for lessons— 
just a few cents a week—your only expense. Pay nothing if 
you fail to learn. Complete outfit free with every instrument. 
Act now, while this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today. 
Stingeriand School of iMusic, Dept. 5, Chicago, It). 





























Seasonal Programs 
(Continued from page 120) 


The Path to the Rose 
(Music “ Rig-a-Jig-Jig”’) 
A little path quite half inclined 
To lose its way in snow and wind 
Leads safely through the March, we find, 
Straight to the June’s first rose. 


CHORUS 
Away, away, away it goes, 
Through wind that blows, and sun that 
glows, 
Away, away, away, it goes 
Straight to the June’s first Rose! 


A little path, with heart so strong, 
That all so blithely steps along 
To bits of cheery whistled song — 
Straight to the June’s first Rose. 
Chorus 
Not all the paths of June that parch, 
Nor April’s, under skies so arch, 
Could go, without the path of March, 
Straight to the June’s first Rose! 
Chorus 


Days form path prettily. Boy and Girl 
stand at one end. March, with trumpeters, 
point down the path. At far end, the Rose 
of June smiles and beckons. 


All recite 

O March that blusters and March that 
blows, 

What color under your footstep glows 

You are the pathway that leads to the 
rose! 


— From Celia Thaxter’s “‘March 





FOR BUSY WORK 
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(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


NEW YORK 














1 was late for the car, so | 
walked. 
I think it was far 
| walk. 
| Those children are 
small be out alone. 
I went that store, — 
It is rainy go out 
play. 
You paid much for your 
book. 
| Will you give me cents for 
| a stamp? 
| Yes, and buy stamps for 
| me, 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 25 CENTS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 





with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done-did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear—here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
tneir-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 


SAN FRANCISCO 














— 


“Do not pray for easy lives, 
Pray to be stronger men 
Do not pray for tasks equal 
powers, 
Pray for strength equal to your tasks, 
Then the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle,” 


to your 


Unfurl the flag. 
night 
Flings farewell kisses to the rising sun, 
Be our first vision fair those folds so bright, 
*"Neath which alone hath freedom’ 
reign begun; 
And when departing day o’erspreacds the 
sky 
With glory tints no human brush may 
match, 
Let sti'l our flag with these fair splendors 


At dawn, when fleeing 


vie — 
That last bright thing our straining gaze 
may catch. — L. M. Waterman 


A Flag for Your School 


The little book, “The Story he 
Flag,” that is given to teachers by the 
Jefferis Company, Anderson, Indiana, in 
connection with the company’s plan by 
which schools may obtain a large Amer- 
can flag without cost, is a most interesting 
story of the development of the American 
flag, and gives the teachers an opportunity 
to use it in connection with a lesson or 
series of lessons upon the flag and upon 
patriotism in general. 

In this book is given descriptions and 
pictures of the flag of the American 
colonies, the flag carried at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the famous Rattle-Snake flag 
of the Revolution, the first flag of the 
American Navy, as well as the various 
modifications through which the present 
national banner developed. It also con- 
tains a number of flag poems and exer- 
cises. 

A teacher of Loveland, Ohio, who re 
ceived one of these flags, wrote the com- 


pany: “ My flag arrived to-day and it is 
beautiful. I am delighted with it and 


with your promptness in sending it. 

A teacher of Tollerburg, Colo.: “We 
did not expect such a beautiful flag. Trust 
that other teachers will take advantage 
of your kind offer.” 

The Jefferis Company expect to con- 
tinue throughout the spring the same 
liberal proposition they have made teach 
ers in the past, so any teacher who wants 
to secure one of these large flags for the 
school should read the advertisement on 
page 72 and send in his or her name at 
once. 





FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 


Vol. 1 Addition 2000 Problems 

Vol. 2 Subtr ction 2000 Problems 
Vol. 3 Multiplication 2000 Problems 
Vol. 4 Division 2000 Problems 


LIST PRICE, 12 CENTS PER VOLUME 


By E. L. Wittarp, Superintendent of Schools, Natick, 
Mass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 

The material is designed for the latter part of the fourth 
and the early part of the fifth years. By using them 
teachers will save the time usually spent in placing prob- 
lems on the blackboard. The quantity of drill on each 
topic, if correctly performed, cannot fail to fix the prind- 
ples of operation in the minds of the pupils. 

(From the Journal of Education) 
“Superintendent Willard has provided abundant ma 
terial for practice in perfecting the children in additioa, 
subtraction, multiplication and division (2000 examples 
in each). Everything is usable.” 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St. 
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PRACTICAL 


SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 





WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


7 . 
Plays, Songs, and Recitations 
. > ° 
for Washington’s Birthday 
E. Norris 
Finely commemorative prose and _ poetical 
selections for recitation fill the first eighteen 
pages 
These are succeeded by Exercises, of several 
pages each, for the s hool at large, with full 
introductory directions and suggestions. 
EXERCISES My Country’s Flag, Proces- 
the States, Color Bearer, Patriotic 
School, Special Washington Day Program. 


sion of 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday 
Exercises 


Easily adapted to primary and grammar 
grades. ‘They are the careful and tested-in- 
the-school-room productions of various well- 
known authors. Memorial Exercises — Ella 
M. Powers; Some Years in Washington’s 


Life — M. Lizzie Stanley; In Memory of 
Washington — Emma Taylor; Alphabetical 
Exercise, Memorial Exercise — M. A. Bryant; 


Monument Exercise — Mattie Foot; Story of 
the Bells; Flag Drill; For Washington’s 
Birthday — L. F. Armitage; A Chain of Dates, 
Crowning of Washington; Memorial Tribute 
for Grammar Schools — E. E. Thompson. 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Paper, 15 cents. 


February School-room Plays 
and Exercises 

Fight delightful Exercises, covering 59 pages, 
with a marked patriotic flavor, as the times of 
the Colonies are reproduced. 

Washington’s Birthday is especially the 
central thought in ‘Patriotic Days” and “In 
Old Colonial Days.” 

Paper, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Life 

Spiritedly sketched in 32 pages of No. 146, 
School Classics. For advanced Conmamen 
School grades. 


Paper, 6 cents. 


George Washington 

Sketched in simple, animated, colloquial 
Style for Primaries. School Classics, No. 28, 
3tpages. Boldprint. Paper, 6cents. 





Patriotic Selections 


No. 66, School Classics. Declaration of 
Independence, with signatures; Washington’s 
Farewell Address; Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct. 


38 pages. Paper, 6 cents. 


Holiday Facts and Fancies 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the 

American Holidays 

By CLARA J. DENTON 
Myth, legend and historical fact relating to 
the holidays have been most interestingly 
told by this well-known author. Teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid in preparing for 
holiday entertainment, as it contains a number 
of selections suitable for recitations, in addi- 
tion to the vast store of information given in 
explanation of the following holidays 

Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, 
Bird Day, Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag 

Day, Independence Day, ete. 
128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


i 
Young America’s Manual 
Arranged by JoHn W. Davis, Dist. Supt. New 
York City Schools 

This is a Young Folks’ Guide to Patriotism. 
There are ten of the most noted National 
Songs, and, in prose, three notices of our 
Flag and several Speeches and State Papers 
of national and imperishable value. 

Illustrated. 124 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Washington Stencils 


These stencils can be used many times 
without injurious wear. 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents; Portrait 
of Martha Washington, 5 cents; Large Por- 
trait of Washington, 10 cents; Large Washing- 
ton on Horseback, 15 cents; Mt. Vernon, ro 
cents; Washington and His Mother, to cents; 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 15 cents. 


. . 
Washington Portraits 
Small Size, half-tone, stiff paper, 24 copies in 
envelope, ro cents. 
Correspondence is solcited and will receive 
wost prompt and courteous attention. 


The Book of Folk Songs 


The wide use of folk games and dances in 
the schools and on the playground is open- 
ing the eyes of teachers to the equal value of 
the folk song in creating and correcting 
musical taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to 
country teachers whose children are of vary- 
ing ages. No other songs will so appeal to 
young and old alike and no other songs are 
so apt to be within the range of voices of 


different ages. 
Price, 60 cents 





Exercises for 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


Biographical Sketch, Ella M. Powers; Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Suggestive Matc-ial for Pro 


gram; Introductory Lincoln Exercise and 
Birthday Program — Alice E. Allen; Another 
Lincoln Exercise, eleven pages; Lincoln’s 
Birthday Inez N. McFee, twelve pages; 


M. Lizzie Stanley’s Lincolns Exercise, 8 pages; 
An Afternoon with Lincoln, 6 pages; and 
various other Patriotic exercises, lively, in- 
structive, inspiring. 


Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 


A Complete Holiday Program 
For First Grades 


Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. GEorcE NUNNE\ 


The material in this volume has been com- 
piled especially for teachers of little ones in the 
first grade. There are 264 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and particularly 
adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, 
together with concert exercises for selected 
numbers of each, are grouped under their 
respective days, as follows: 

Lincoln Day: Abraham Lincoln, Can I 
be Like Lincoln, Class Recitation, Crowning 
Lincoln, For My Country, Little Soldiers, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Story, Lincoln 
the Great, Our Banner, Our Colors, Our Lin- 
coln, See a Hundred Banners, etc. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday: A Country’s Son, A Flag 
Salute, Dear Little Boys, Dolly’s Name, George 
and Martha Washington, George Washing- 
ton, His Choice, How to be Heroes, etc. 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, Moth- 
er’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


Cloth. 


The First Flag 


and Other Patriotic Plays 
and Exercises 


For Children Eight to Fifteen Years 


Son¢gs 


264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Some of the Contents are: 


[E-XERCISES 
Bertha E. Bush. .... 7 


PLAYS AND 
The First Flag. 


Serving the Country. Dorothy Green 12 
Little Flags. Alice E. Allen . IS 


DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Flag Drill and Salute. Florence M. 


Miller .. 13 
Patriotic March and Drill. Rose W. 
Cae, Ms sncasncestanseenes 140 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


The First American Flag. Geoffrey F. 


Morgan... 2.224: errr 151 
Making a Flag. Bertha E. Bush 157 


Price, 50 cents 
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Tooth-brush drill at the Middle Tennessee State Normal School of Murfreesboro 


George Washington would probably have given a good deal to 
have known how to care for his teeth properly. 


T is not generally recognized that George 
Washington had poor teeth and suf- 
fered much during his life as a result. 


In his day no one understood dental hy- 
giene as we know it. Only crude, primi- 
tive methods of dentistry were practised. 
If a cavity formed in a tooth, it was 
sometimes plugged with a wooden peg. 
If an important tooth had to be pulled, its 
place might be filled by a clumsy substi- 
tute laboriously carved from ivory, 


Think of the unnecessary suffering that 
Washington could have escaped if he had 
been taught, as a boy, some of the simple 
rules for *“‘Good Teeth—Good Health’’— 
rules that almost every modern school 
boy or girl knows to-day. 
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More and more schools throughout the 
country include regular lessons on ‘‘ Care 
of the Teeth’’ and tooth-brush drills as 
part of the duty of modern instructors. 


You cannot recommend a safer, more 
efficient dentifrice for such use than 
Colgate’s Ribbon Cream. It is free from 
over medication, as every good dentifrice 
should be. Itis thorough. It cleans the 
teeth as a good dentist knows they should 
be cleaned. It is delicious in flavor — 
you don’t have to urge children to con- 
tinue the use of Colgate’s —they love it! 


If you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene— 
send your name and address, the name and district 
number of your school and the number of pupils 
under your direct care. Printed educational 
material will be sent free in which you will find 
further facts to enliven your hygiene talks. 


199 Fulton St. New York City 
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